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1. INTRODUCTION. 

Tillamook is the name by which the 
Chinook know their southern Salish-speaking 
neighbors. As Professor Boas has pointed 
out?, the word means “people of Nehelim.” 
Nehelim is the northernmost settlement of 
these people. This group, who are the object 
of our study, recognize their own linguistic 
uniformity in a common name for their 
language — hutya’yu. We shall refer to it 
by its more familiar Chinook name. 

Tillamook, or hutya’yu, was spoken along 
the coast of Oregon by people living at the 
mouths of all the rivers, as far south as the 
Siletz. There were at least two distinct 
dialects — that of the northern groups, and 
that of the people around theSiletz. What little 
information we have of the latter, collected 

1 T°ilé’muks, upper Chinook Tgqelé’muks; t- 
plural; stem -gelém; -uks plural. 





by Boas in 1890, and by Frachtenberg in 1910 
indicates slight differences in phonetic details 
and in vocabulary. There are no people who 
speak it today. The grammatical analysis 
presented here is based upon material from . 
the northern dialect. 

Today there are very few people who have 
ever spoken Tillamook, and these have not 
used it as a regular medium of communica- 
tion for some time. The only real exception 
is in the case of one family, in which the 
older generation has never learned English. 
The language has the reputation of being 
“difficult,” and half-breeds have preferred 
to learn the language of their non-Til- 
lamook parents. The only person with any 
knowledge of or interest in the folklore has 
been accustomed to telling the tales in 
English rather than in the form in which 
she originally heard them. 

Fortunately, some of the material was 
collected while the survivors were more 
numerous and the language somewhat more 
commonly spoken. Professor Boas did the 
first work in 1890. He collected a vocabulary, 
texts of tales, and grammatical forms. The 
vocabulary was obtained from Louis Fuller, 
a young man at that time, and Hyas John, 
an old man who spoke no English, through 
the medium of Chinook jargon. It was he 
who dictated most of the Tillamook texts. 
There was a short one by Fuller in the Ne- 
helim subdialect, differing from Tillamook 
solely in a few words here and there. A short 
vocabulary and text were obtained from an old 
Siletz, one of the last survivors of that tribe. 

In the summer of 1931 I visited Oregon 
under the auspices of the Commitee for 
American Native Languages of the Council 
of Learned Societies. I saw and spoke with 
all the surviving Tillamook. There were by 
then no Siletz. I worked with Louis Fuller 
for a short time. He had lost his teeth, all 
recollection of having dealt with the ma- 
terial, and most of his knowledge of the 
language. He had scarcely spoken it over the 
intervening years, preferring to use English, 
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and his wife’s language, which was also that 
of his neighbors. There were a few other 
people from whom I could get no informa- 
tion. The bulk of my material came from two 
main sources — the Adams family, and Mrs. 
Clara Pearson. Jane and Lizzie Adams were 
very old women, who spoke no English and 
who had difficulty in grasping what was 
wanted. Jane’s daughter, Mrs. Goff, acted 
as interpreter. Only sketchy bits, gramma- 
tical notes and some vocabulary could be 
obtained. Unfortunately the more intelligent 
of the two old women was blind, and a bit 
hard of hearing, so that I had to rely princip- 
ally upon Mrs. Goff for a check upon my 
recordings. Continuity was sometimes very 
difficult to establish. 

Mrs. Clara Pearson was my best informant. 
She was a woman of about fifty, who spoke 

_English habitually, but used Tillamook occa- 
sionally. She “talked funny” that is, spoke 
the Nehelim form of the dialect. I was never 
able to analyze the differences. She alone of 
all the people I spoke to could give texts of 
tales. She was in fact an excellent raconteur, 
unfortunately more practiced in telling the 
tales in English. I was able to check most of 
my recordings fairly carefully with her, and 
to obtain grammatical notes, but did not 
quite complete this for all the tales, because 
her serviceability ceased abruptly just before 
the end of my stay. 

In 1934 Dr. Melville Jacobs of the Univer- 
sity of Washington spent a few weeks collect- 
ing supplementary data on the language. 
He spoke with Clara Pearson, and made some 
phonograph recordings, which were, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. He found it possible to 
work with another middle aged woman, Mrs. 
Ellen Center, whom I had not been able to 
reduce to coherency. Apparently she found 
the working situation with Dr. Jacobs more 
congenial. His material consists of gramma- 
tical forms and short sentences. Dr. Jacobs 
mistrusted Mrs. Center’s reliability, but the 
material proves to check fairly well with 


mine, and on some points with aspects of . 
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Professor Boas’ material upon which I had 
been unable to get any further light. 

There still remain some points of discre- 
pancy between the data collected at various 
times. It is not possible to tell now whether 
this is due to changes, errors, or individual 
or local differences. The check by three 
investigators gives the work more validity 
than the unsatisfactory caliber of the more 
recent informants would otherwise have 
allowed. None the less, this analysis can 
pretend neither to completeness, nor to 
absolute accuracy, particularly with regard 
to phonology. It does, however, succeed in 
clarifying the major features of the dialect, 
and enables us to establish its position in 
relation to other Salish dialects. 

The general comparative picture for the 
Salish dialects has in its main outlines long 
been known.! There are also a number of 
recent analyses of several of the dialects, 
most as yet unpublished. While adding a 
great deal to our knowledge of the variations 
in the language, these substantiate on the 
whole the early groupings. The fullest ac- 
count is Dr. Gladys Reichard’s Coeur d’ Alene 
in Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
Vol. III, pp. 515 et seq. (J. J. Augustin 
Publisher 1933—1939). The manuscript ma- 


1 There is a bibliography of the earlier works, 
compiled by J.C. Pilling, in BBAE 16, 1893. Later 
publications are: 

Boas, Franz The Salish Languages of British Co- 
lumbia BAAS 1890, pp. 679 et seq. 

— The Ntlakyapamug BAAS 1898, pp. 654 et seq. 

Boas, F. and Haeberlin, H. K. Sound Shifts in 
Salishan Dialects IJAL IV, pp. 117 et seq. 

Frachtenberg,L.G. A Stletz Vocabulary IJAL I,p.45. 

Haeberlin, H. K. Types of Reduplication in the 
Salish Dialects IAL I, pp. 154 et. seq. 

Hill-Tout, Ch. Notes and Reports on various Salish- 
speaking tribes in JAI 34, 35, and 37, (1904, 
1905, and 1907 respectively) and in BAAS 
1899 and 1902. 

Boas, Franz. A Chehalis Text, IJAL 8. 

Sapir, Edward. Reduplication in Comox, Geol. 
Survey of Canada, Memoir 63, 1915. 

There is also some comparative material in 
manuscript form, by Haeberlin on suffixes, and Teit 
on vocabularies. 
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terial includes partial analyses of Bella Coola, 
Thompson, and Puyallup by Franz Boas 
and Stanley Newman, Elizabeth Dijour, and 
Ethel Aginsky, respectively; and Hans Vogt 
has just completed a study of Kalispelim. 

I owe a great debt of gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas not only for training and 
guidance, but also for painstaking help in all 
stages of this study, and for the fruitful 
insights which resolved some of its knottiest 
problems. 


A number of symbols appear as indicators 
of the source of various examples used in 
the body of this paper. J means that the 
word or phrase in question comes from Dr. 
Jacobs’ material, J’’ that it occurs in his and 
also in the earlier material. (Cases of the 
latter type are not always marked). B stand- 
ing alone means that the example is from 
Boas’ material and was not checked by the 
later investigators. EZ indicates my own 
material, which however is generally un- 
marked. Numbers in the pattern 24.19 are 
references to text material (as yet unpub- 
lished). The number before the point is the 
number of the tale, the number after the 
point the number of the sentence. These re- 
ferences are to my own text material except 
where they are marked B to indicate that 
they are from the Boas material. 

The explanatory forms which appear in 
parentheses after various words list the stem 
forms in a sort of least common denominator 
form. These do not always correspond exactly 
with the forms these stems may take in the 
particular word in question, for reasons 
which in some cases appear in the context or 
elsewhere in the discussion, and in other 
cases, unfortunately, still remain obscure. 
Numbers in parentheses are cross-references. 


2. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Tillamook shares a number of traits which 
are common to the various dialects of the 
language. One of these is the extensive use 





of reduplication. A special study of this 
phenomenon in the various known dialects 
has been published?. Tillamook has not only 
the most usual forms, initial duplication for 
plurality and for the diminutive — a very 
intensively developed Salishan trait — but 
also a number of other forms, including a 
frequentative, and a terminal reduplication 
which means “to come to be’, which it 
shares with some other dialects. 

Emphasis upon suffixing is also clear for 
most dialects. The suffixes include a group 
of nominal, or perhaps we should say loca- 
tive, suffixes, similar to the type which have 
been described for Kwakiutl, Nootka, and 
Quileute. They comprise body parts and 
such other definite things as water, house, 
and fire. So, for example, we have such a 
notion as “he cuts its tail” expressed by a 
form “‘cut-tail-he-him,” where the element 
for tail is a suffix totally different from the 
independent word for tail. Some 60-odd 
suffixes of this type have been found in 
Tillamook, and many can be recognized as 
forms which are the same throughout the 
dialects. 

In addition, suffixes are used in Salish to 
express many syntactic relations. These 
commonly include a causative, reflexive, 
dative, and a “no-object-expressed”’ form. 
Tillamook has all these. Its dative is most 
richly developed, including not only a speci- 
fic affix, but distinctions in pronouns as 
well. . 

The basic syntactic relations are estab- 
lished through pronominal affixes, and in 
almost all the dialects all of these except 
the possessive pronouns of the first and 
second persons singular, are ‘suffixes. Three 
of these forms are widespread — the n pre- 
fix of the first person, and the suffix -s 
for the third person singular, and ap (yala[h] 
in Tillamook) for the second person plural. 

There are just three persons, with a simple 
plural for each, and usually no formal differ- 
ence between the singular.and plural forms 

1 Haeberlin, IJAL I p. 154. 
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for the third person. The object pronouns 
always come before the subject pronouns. 
The latter are terminal, and to some extent 
differentiable from the rest of the pronom- 
inal complex. The pronominal affixes in 
Tillamook share these features. 

Tillamook has also the Salishan charac- 
teristic of several distinct sets of pronom- 
inal forms, representing phases of the verb, 
and different formal conjugations. However, 
like Puyallup, it omits that distinction between 
continuous and completed action, which many 
dialects make. Independent pronouns are 
used only for emphasis; these also are sim- 
ilar in form through many of the dialects. 

Tillamook prefixes are fairly typical, 
though Salish prefixes are much less uniform 
than the suffixes. Some 30-odd Tillamook 
prefixes are known. Some of these are purely 
formal, many are adverbial or attributive. 
Past and future are included among them, 
and a number of locatives. 

There are three types of words in Tilla- 
mook. Some are particles, enclitic or inde- 
pendent, which serve as adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, interjections, and so 
forth. In many cases their position in the 
sentence is not fixed. Other words are nouns 
and verbs. All adjectives except some nu- 
merals are treated as verbs. 

There is no rigorous distinction between 
noun and verb stems. This is common not 
only to Salish dialects but to many American 
Indian languages. Most stems, including 
purely substantival ones, may be treated as 
intransitive verbs. However, to serve as a 
noun, a verb must take one of a number of 
suffixes. To become more actively verbal a 
noun may take one of a series of factitives. 
These may also be used to change the forms 
of other verbs. In form and function nouns 
and verbs, as parts of sentences, are quite 
distinct. Verbs take the object-subject pro- 
nouns, nouns the possessive forms. Nouns 
may also have demonstrative modifiers. The 
manner of forming the plural is different. 
Verbs on the whole use reduplication, nouns 





special proclitics. Both nouns and verbs take 
the lexicographical locative affixes, and 
others which establish syntactic relations. 

Verbs as well as nouns are most often 
introduced by “articles” which represent a 
sex-gender distinction. This is a trait which 
the Salish languages of the coast share with 
their non-Salishan neighbors, and not with 
the Salish dialects further inland. The cate- 
gories are feminine singular on the one hand, 
and non-feminine on the other. One plural is 
the same as the feminine form, and there is 
a different plural form as well, used only with 
nouns. The demonstratives, which have a 
genetic relationship to these forms, may be 
substituted for or combined with them. They 
too make sex-gender distinctions. The plural 
is more akin to the feminine than to the non- 
feminine singular, but not identical with 
either. The other categories involved in the 
demonstrative, a trifle harder to discern 
to-day, are apparently three degrees of 
nearness — here, there-nearby, and there- 
absent-invisible. The Tillamook demonstra- 
tives are similar to the general pattern in 
other dialects, though less richly developed. 

Three persons are distinguished in Tilla- 
mook. The first and second persons have 
separate pronominal forms for the plural, 
whereas inthe third person plurality is indica- 
ted by such regular processes as reduplication. 
Neither in pronouns nor plural noun or verb 
forms is there “any collective-distributive 
distinction; but there is a frequentative. 

Tenses are of only minor importance. A 
future and a completed past may be ex- 
pressed by the use of prefixes. There is a 
rhetorical fondness for the use of the future, 
but verbs unmodified as to tense are also 
very common, and may be regarded as aorist 
as much as present. 

A number of important distinctions in 
addition to number and person are made 
through distinct pronominal forms. Object 
and subject pronouns differ in form. A few 
forms of the possessive series are identical 
with those of the subjective series. Special 
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pronominal forms are used for the impera- 
tive, and several sets for the subordinate, 
which is well elaborated in Tillamook. The 
subordinate may also be expressed by the 
familiar device of nominalizing the phrase, 
so that “when he went” becomes more liter- 
ally “at his going.” Tillamook does not use 
such a noun construction for negation and 
interrogation, as many others of the dialects 
do. There is a special pronominal form for 
the third person passive. Other persons use 
instead merely a third person plural as a 
sort of impersonal. 

There is also a most interesting further 
distinction, that between direct and indirect 
subject-object relationships. There are two 
sets of pronouns, forming distinct conjuga- 
tions, the second being one in which the 
subject is acting with regard to the object 
rather than directly on the object. Verbs 
may be changed from this conjugation to the 
first by the use of a special transitivizing or 
directivizing suffix, while the pronouns of 
the first conjugation can be made to take on 
an indirect relationship by means of a special 
suffix. Most verbs of state are in the second 
conjugation and are phrased in an idiom 
familiar to us from many American Indian 
languages — “‘it-is-happy-with-regard-to-me” 
for ‘I am happy.” 

The verb also includes formal elements 
for such particular modifications as the 
reflexive, and growing-to-be. These as we 
have already noted are formed by means 
of special suffixes. Continued and repeated 
action are indicated by reduplication, as is 
also the inchoative. Certain modal ideas may 
be expressed by prefixes, notably to desire 
or try, but an auxiliary verb may in some 
cases be used instead. However, auxiliaries 
are not so common as in many of the other 
coast dialects. 

Another well-developed notion is that of the 
diminutive, expressed by a special type of re- 
duplication, which may beused with any noun. 

The relative position of words in the sen- 
tence is not very stable. Nouns are apposi- 





tional, and the verb complex is the core of 
the sentence. The only forms which must 
stand in fixed position with regard to others 
are the negative, and a few conjunctions and 
prepositional particles, together with the 
articles and the demonstratives, all of which 
precede the words or phrases with which they 
are concerned. If we have such a sentence as, 
“The big woman took the child by the arm,” 
we should find “she-took-him-regard-to-the- 
arm’”’ all in one word, while “‘the child’’, and 
“the woman”, might either precede or 
follow. As to the modifier of ‘the woman,” 
we might have either “the-big, the-woman”’, 
or these two might be arranged in the oppo- 
site order. It might be more strictly ex- 
pressive of the Tillamook form to translate 
this as “‘she-is-big the-woman.” a‘ 
Phonetically Tillamook belongs with what 
are called the tc group of Salish dialets. In 
these tc and c appear for k and z of the other 
group. Tillamook has also a phonetic pecu- 
liarity of its own — a complete loss of all 
labial consonants, the semivowel w being sub- 
stituted form andhforp. Thelack of a distinct 
set of labialized velars is rather unusual. Tilla- 
mook shares the tendency to weaken vowels, 
though not tosuch an extent as Bella Coola. 
It is too early to make any exhaustive 
vocabulary comparisons. The comparative 
material now available suggests that Tilla- 
mook has a largely independent vocabulary, 
with some special affiliations with the 
northern inland dialects, in stems and also 
in suffix forms. This statement is purely 
tentative. The attempt to account for the 
distinctive features of the Tillamook vocab- 
ulary by influence from Chinook, which 
separates it geographically from any other 
Salish dialect, has not proved fruitful. 


3—16. PHONETICS. 

Because of the grave difficulties in the 
way of obtaining a refined phonetic account 
no attempt has been made to push the phonet- 
ic analysis very far. We have merely a rough 
orthography. 
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3. CONSONANTS. 


STOPS 


AFFRICATIVES FRICATIVES NASALS 
Voiced Unvoiced Glot- Voiced Unvoiced Glot- Voiced Unvoiced 
talized talized 
dental d t e dz ts ts” 8 n 
alveolar dj te te? c 
prepalatal g’ ky pd 
palatal g k ke 2, (#*) 
velar q q(q"?) P(g?) zt, xe 
lateral ut wP 1 t 


There are also the semi-vowels w and y; 
and there is an h. 

This system presents a number of pecu- 
liarities. Particularly striking is one which 
has already been mentioned — the com- 
plete lack of all labial consonants. There 
is also a remarkable underdevelopment — 
for this region — of the laterals. The lack 
of utilization of the g ™g* distinction is also 
unusual, There are important relationships 
between the voiced and unvoiced sounds 
(see 4). 

8. I noted the s as intermediate between 
s and c. This would correspond to a sound 
very common in this region, usually written 
as 8. Dr. Jacobs reported that his informant 
used an 8 which was not intermediate but 
alveolar, while her c was prepalatal. 

x. The regular x is anterior. It is not 
harshly constricted, so that at times it is 
virtually h. 

x”, g¥, kY. Sometimes the z is more anterior 
and has a distinct y tinge. The g and k may 
also be palatalized, particularly as a regular 
device to emphasize smallness (see 27, p. 16). 
da &-gi'@isi-'wi spider 8-gi~ k’isi~ wi baby 

spider 
waga'q frog wu-'we' gek’ tiny frog 
dzu-’ -ga'qa'*t he went to ts-g¥a’k¥ai he (child) 

play played. 

The usual g and & are slightly palatalized 
regularly, in contrast to the Siletz forms, 
which Boas noted as rounded. 


8-adzak¥t (Tillamook) 8-adza~’k“t (Siletz) canoe 
1 See 7, p. 10. 





x. This is more constricted than the more 
anterior z. I suspect that it is articulated 
farther forward than are the g and q. 

xz”. In my material x was very frequently 
rounded. This was not. common for other 
consonants. hu’k’“i does occur but this may 
really be hu’k’wi. I have a few cases of 
rounding of the anterior x, but they may 
be errors. The most important of these are 
the suffix -altz“ and the word tuwiz*. Neither 
of these is uniformly rounded. 

Jacobs’ material indicates no rounding in 
a great many cases where my records have it. 
Where his material does have rounding, it 
coincides with mine. The best clue to the 
contradictions probably lies in Boas’ ma- 
terial, which indicates a dialectic difference 
between Siletz and the forms to the north. 

Complete clarification of this point is 
impossible, since even at the time of Boas’ 
recordings, Fuller was inconsistent, and 
shifted from one variant to the other. I 
tended to consider the rounded form the 
norm, and this standardized my hearing 
prematurely, with an effect, no doubt, even 
upon my recordings from other informants. 
Two discrepancies between Jacobs’ record- 
ings and mine are so marked as to offer con- 
formation of this explanation. 


rari-’qa zagz%iga J impossible 


tcanag*iis itca’nagyas J three days 
There are contradictions in Jacobs’ own 
material. 


dzu'--gal-dzi-'n-u he walks alongside the water J 
gu-¢"a't-+ I am going to go J 
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h. This is very softly articulated. A more 
constricted h was heard occasionally for z. 
The true A is inaudible terminally, where its 
presence becomes apparent only in the pre- 
sence of suffixes (see 15). The A in Tillamook 
is substituted for the p of other dialects. 

tt. Jacobs’ material has this in one in- 
stance, and I also have it as a variant re- 
cording in a few cases. It may be that these 
are errors for , or for t.£ which is common, 
and quite distinct from an affricative. 


4. VoIcina. 


There is neither sharp aspiration nor marked 
voicing. Our records are in many cases con- 
fused and involve apparent contradictions. 
The introductory article was often heard 
as t instead of da, with no obvious phonetic 
distinction, while git, gid, and in Jacobs’ 
material sometimes an intermediate form, 
are interchangeable. Boas in several cases 
choses for these consonants the symbol for 
the voiceless stop, while I use that for the 
voiced one. 

cicikute'n-alix tent B; I have g instead of k. 

tsEtsin-i I have a mouth B; my standard form for 
mouth is dzin. 

There are many similar discrepancies in my 

own and in Jacobs’ material. 

Sometimes a voiced sound is recorded in 
place of a weak glottalization, ur vice versa. 
These appear to be simple errors. 

Pat dzi ga-dzi-ha-'ni'c-djis it looks as though it 
were going to rain J.J also has hani'c-tc’is for 
bad weather. 

The confusion of voiced and voiceless 
forms, however, raises genuine problems. We 
may have an intermediate with a wide range 
of permissive sonancy. If there are two series, 

“they are clearly closely related. Because of 
the ambiguities in some of the data, I have 
not pressed the analysis very far, but certain 
points emerge. 

In the case of stops and affricatives, we 
find no semantic distinctions based upon the 
distinction between voiced and voiceless 





forms; voiced forms do not appear terminal- 
ly; and voiced forms do not appear initially 
in consonant clusters except when the second 
consonant is J or n. 

Continuants, particularly the laterals and 
the nasal, are treated somewhat differently. 
l and n may be terminal; and the distinction 
between J and # occasionally has semantic 
significance. 

Certain relations between the voiced and 
voiceless sounds also appear to emerge in 
grammatical contexts. 

a. The voiceless form of many consonants is 
used finally, or in final consonant clusters, 
while the voiced form appears before most 
suffixes, including terminal s, but excluding 
yt, the first person plural possessive pro- 
noun. / in medial position corresponds to ¢ 
in terminal position; medial g to terminal 2; 
dz and ts are related. Although I have noted 
no cases where k or ¢ are thus involved, there 
are many cases of terminal consonant clus- 
ters including & being voiced in medial 
position. 


wi-teu-'l-t salalberry 
bush 
dza' .lz'l-wuc lake people dza’.la’t lake 
8-wEa’'l-s his father’s a n-s-waat my father’s 
brother brother 
a'dza'gi-l-s his boat adza-’kt boat 


wi'teu't salalberry 


a s-tu'wig-a-ici’ my 
hands are dirty 

ku'nig-i-3si I have a 
clean face 


but 


s-wEa’'t-yai our father’s brother 


tuwi-’x earth, dirt 


k?wnezx clean, pretty 


Many aspects of this problem remain 
enexplored. 

For example, we find the form adzagi’’t- 
yat, our canoe. The terminal consonant is 
unaffected, as expected before the suffix 
yat. But a vowel is introduced and the first 
consonant of the cluster is voiced, yielding 
git in place of kt. It is possible that this is 
related to some pattern of emphasis, which 
determines the vowel introduction, and 
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which in turn affects the antecedent con- 
sonant. * 

b. The prefix ts is commonly dz before the 
initial vowel of a verb stem, or before y. 
dz-i-z it is full 
git dz-ya’ kil it is evening 

c. In reduplication, intermediate stops be- 
come somewhat sonant. tca*’nat is reduplic- 
ated with equal acceptability as tcentca’’nat 
and as djentca’nat. In most cases, however, 
there is agreement upon the voiced form 
(see 18, p. 14). 


5. CONSONANTIC CLUSTERS. 


There is great tolerance for clustering of 
consonants, but a marked tendency to keep 
the elements separate. ¢.f is distinct from the 
affricative tt, and t.s is heard as ts only in 
very rapid speech. On the other hand, the 
break between consonants may be so pro- 
nounced that a distinct indefinite vowel is 
heard (see 9). 

Within the stem or affix unit almost all 
conceivable consonant combinations occur, 
usually in twos, but quite often longer, in 
such patterns as 


ita” stc’s quis nxs xtctc kis’k, 


but with some separation of the elements 
in slow speech. 

It is noteworthy that glottalized con- 
sonants appear initially in fewer combina- 
tions than do the others. Whereas initial k 
has been noted in 13 different combinations, 
lin 17, ¢ in 15, for the glottalized consonants 
we have only the following combinations: 


tet 
Ps tsa te’s 
Pc te’c 
Pic ta’tc 
Pic? 
k’g 
tak hk wk 
teq iq 
isa tea hax Qu Pa 
ta’x 
Rh tPh 


qi we 





It will be noted that # and ? occur exclu- 
sively with consonants of their own approx- 
imate position. q and it? do not allow 
combinations with the ¢ group. 

Sonants are initial in clusters only before 
l and n; in second position sonants may 
occur, though all but / and 7 are rare. 


6. CONSONANTIC CHANGES. 


A great number of juxtapositions which 
come about through affixing are tolerated. 
There are, however, a number of cases in 
which phonetic changes appear in connection 
with affixes. At least one of these is clearly 
not of a purely mechanical sort, based upon 
phonetic intolerance, but must be considered 
a grammatical rule. 

When n is terminal in a suffix, it is dropped 
before initial ¢ of a succeeding suffix. (see 40). 
The combination n-t is found in a consider- 
able number of stems, and even in bisyllabic 
stems which may be compounds, as in 
qun'tun dentalium. 
dac-t u' tctc-iqgwa-tu'gl it (her hair) blew all around 

her head (tutc to fall; -gan head) 11. 53 


On the other hand, in the case of the com- 
bination of the pronominal endings ts and ¢ 
to form tc (see 47, p. 30) there may be genuine 
phonetic intolerance involved, as the com- 
bination tsc has been noted only once. 

In the noun plural particles, ki appears 
as k before the s prefix of nouns. (see 72, p. 44). 
t may, however, occur before s and does in 
other combinations, even including more 
extended clusters, as for example 


dat-s-ts?us-is she got her hair combed 


However, no examples of kis have been not- 
ed, so that this may after all be mechanical. 


7. VowELs. 


The vowels are few, and these readily drop 
out or become indefinite, in a familiar Coast 
Salish fashion. 
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Ez t 
A (as in that) u 
a uv! (as in up, but weaker) 

There are some diphthongs, but these are 
heard only rarely. Wherever a diphthong 
occurs, it is indicated by a connecting loop 
au ai vi @ iy 
Otherwise, two successive vowels are to be 
understood as pronounced separately, with 
the break between them sometimes amount- 
ing even to an audible glottal stop. 

+ is intermediate between «+ and e in the 
usual notations, and w is similarly inter- 
mediate between u and o. 

vt or ai is most common terminally, with 
locative adverbs. 

dzaai there hutaaj far 
It also occurs in a variant of higs one, which 
is used for counting persons — haigs (see 76, 
p. 49). 

There is another curious vowel sound 
which occurs after velars and may be rather 
a palatalization of the consonant. This has 
been variously recorded. 
qAu giu water, perhaps better q¥au, though this 

exaggerates the slight palatalization in the 
word as I heard it. 

It may be that there are dialectic variants, 
similar to those connected with the palatali- 
zation of some of the consonants (see 3, p. 7). 
This may also be responsible for such vari- 
ants as zaal and zial J cold, ga.hu’’c and 
qizha'wuc summer, and 8-qauts, s-qiuts fat. 
This last stem is most perplexing, because 
the u itself disappears in certain forms (see 10) 


8. WEAKENING OB INTRUSION oF VOWELS. 

In many cases, vowels of varying quality 
appear in certain contexts between conson- 
ants, and disappear entirely in others, or are 
weakened to indefinite vowels. This may 
happen in stems and in suffixes. Whether 
this is vowel omission or vowel intrusion 
is frequently indeterminate, and it is possible 
that both processes are at work. 

1 g, a, and v may be phonetically identical, with 


vocalic timber dependent upon accompanying con- 
sonants. 


dac-i’Etc-a'ntc-z'nt I 
shot his belly 

an-xi'al.ga’st I am 
getting cold around 
the chest 

da s-grdzi'l-tzen he is 
a good swimmer 

tc’is-wu'c bad place 


da, ts-xt-atc-.udza'lu 
they cut my arm 

a tsz-sunk-u'ni I beat 
him 


dac-dzite’-a.nu'tc-En he 
burned his belly 
dac-trtc-aligas-z' tu 
it is poured on his 
chest _ 
la du 8-?xEtc-u'tun she 
is a good shot 
suls’-iwt'c-.win she 
wiped the ground 


with it 

a ts-xut?-atc-.u'nt Icut 
his arm 

@ tez-sini'k-en he 
beat him 








Comparative material at this point is not 
much use as a clue: -itcen is the usual 
Salishan form for the suffix “back”, yet we 
have gaguk-itcun wren. On the other hand 
-qgan is the standard Salishan form for head, 
but in Tillamook this appears varyingly ac. 
-gan, -ugan and -igan. (see 40, p. 23). 

It is possible though not at all clear that 
there may be a relationship between the 
appearance and disappearance of the vowels, 
and. the shifting of stress. z often takes the 
place of an unstressed vowel, and vowelless 
forms have a different accent pattern from 
ones with full vowel quality. But this is often 
not the case, and z may itself carry the 
accent. Examples follow of some of the more 
inexplicable variants. 
yitu'g-n, yt teg-en J yitz'g-en B salmonberry 
tcxhu-'ts dear one J" dzt .anc-tcu'hu-ts my dear 

ones J 
ha'lzk-.win-s the best hala'k to select 
ge'nten J qu'ntun qa'nizn B dentalium 
ce'gat JB ciga'‘t E trail 


ges gis B” high 
triqat J tutkat E well 
tcasi't-tun tcasit-z'ten harpoon 

The same stem often appears in three 
forms: with a vowel; with the vowel diminish- 
ed to an indefinite z; and with no audible 
vowel. 


2t-8-.wi 2is-Ewi at's-awi J to want, like 
P.tea't J Prtca’tE Patcat J mud, dirty 
8.t sEt sut to put down 
ts’.k te’ Ek te’ uk to pierce 
tc.gac tcrgac teigac wife 

P.te J” Prtc Pute J” to, shoot 
t.giya? J drgi'ya E dagiya’ J to help 
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9. PREVOICING. 


An indefinite vowel may appear intrusively 
between the constituent consonants of a clus- 
ter. This is similar to the sporadically intro- 
duced voicing Dr. Ethel Aginsky noted in Pu- 
yallup. In Tillamook a break or pause between 
consonants is a standard feature. Voicing 
of this pause or break is sporadic and phone- 
mically irrelevant. Wherever it could be 
determined that the z was of this type it has 
been recorded merely as a point. This indi- 
cates pronunciation ranging from an audible 
voicing to zero. 

t.ts” indicates a form sometimes heard as 
txts’. Other similar alternatives are 


ts.la'c taElAc tala'c to sing 
un.gi unEg’’ angi’ J you 
hu-t.en hutzen huten good 


Similar sporadic voicing appears before 
consonants and semiconsonants. This pre- 
voicing or syllabification occurs occasionally 
even with surd stops. In some cases the 
actualization includes a weak glottal move- 
ment (see 11, p. 12). The same range appears 
regularly between vowels. Their distinctness 
is so standard that I have not indicated it, 
recording instead the rare occurence of a 
' diphthong (see 7, p. 9). 


s-nana’.yu for s-nana’zEyu monster 


cact.l for cacizl cacil, and cac?l to watch 

8-ti.wat for s-ti?wat 8-ti'zwat or s-ti’'wat — 
all equally acceptable pronunciations 
for “person”. 

caan for ca’an caran etc. to carry on 
shoulders. 


10. Vocauic SHIFTs. 


There are numerous changes in vowel 
quality. The various types may represent 
quite distinct phenomena. 

One of the most curious of these involves 
the vowels «+ and w. These are often inter- 
changed within a word. 
t-su-y-i'ni I bend it dac-siy-uni I try to bend 

it 
witeu’t salalberry J’ han-wwow-te id salalberry 
time J” 





ga-wu-'dz-iniI will put ga-wi-'dz-u-ni I will put a 
@ mark on it J mark on it J 
In one case, the u disappears from a stem 
before the suffix u, to become. 


A gi“ dz-i (or giute) A’ ts-q’i-dz-u'wi I am 


TI am fat getting fat 
ila giu'ts she is fat a ts-qi-'dz-u she is 
getting fat 


Other i-u examples 


yite-u'c dry ground ga-yu-tc?-i-’ni I will dry 
it J 

la-wu-’s four 

watsu-’? boil J 


wi-s-E' lzit four times 


natc’-uc once 
lic luc luc to be angry 
la wa-'t-8i low tide J W?i-ww' t-su’ tide is very 
low J 

Thee are also a large number of other cases 
where the same stem appears with different 
vowels, with no apparent change in context 
or meaning. Most of these are evidently 
different recordings of the same sound heard 
differently at different times. 


t-A 
yu yal to twist 
cil cal to go downstream 
yil.hatct ts-ya-'l.ha'tci’ J six 
wu’ wi' ks-En (dim.) wa’gs-E'n, also wugs-En nose 


t-A 
dji'texz-as he coaxes _8-dja-'itcx-as they coax 
him J him J 
tc’i-s-u-’s-i havedirty tc’as-i-’s-i I amdirty all 
face over 
a-u, u 


za'lzal rulzul head 

lah I tuh to forget 

gat J qut razor clam 
gaa’kai JB guukai J child 


Pan J Pen B Pun to burn 
gak-tcen J gaguk-icun wren 

a-A 
8-daqi-'s 8-daqi:'s necklace 
ta tet ia tcit that one 


hag-il ha-’gi’"l J to be hungry 
qaEn-altz J bee, wasp 


Miscellaneous variants 


dilvi'la'stu J del@a'la'stu deltula’stu B elk 
qa'lu J qulw’ qilu-’ B qz'lu B chinook salmon 
tzl ial tal tul to be dark 

yEg yu” yag yag to wash 
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11. THE GLOTTAL STOP. 


A slight glottal movement, which may fall 
short of a full stop, and which is sometimes 
audible intervocalically om before consonants, 
has already been described (see 9, p. 11). 

A similar glottal movement is sometimes 
heard before a vowel, and in at least one case 
it was noted terminally. 

nic-i'Igat upstream 
al.u'dzi arrow 
la‘ya” crabapple 

I see no reason for treating the former 
instances as differing in any way from the 
phenomenon discussed above under pre- 
voicing. They and others like them similarly 
are heard very varyingly. If there is a separ- 
ate consonant involved here at all, it would 
apparently be not the glottal stop, but the 
whole set of phenomena which I have in- 
dicated by the point. It is, however, probable 
that full control of the language would reduce 
this to a set of rules. 


12. Ecuo VowELs. 


Echo vowels and whispered vowels are not 
important in Tillamook. I noted no cases. 
Jacob’s material records a final unvoiced 
echo vowel, and one instance of an echo 
vowel in an unaccented syllable. 
waga'qg frog ta-ni-t ki waga'q’* many frogs J 
nic~a'lag* choppy water J 
gu’ -ya-8-@*h-u'i I will go fetch firewood 


13. CONTRACTION. 


In particular grammatical forms two suc- 
ceeding vowels are sometimes contracted. 
The prefixes ga-, la- and da- become gu-, 
tu-, and du- when used together with the 
prefix u- to go. I noted just one case where 
ga- and u- remained distinct. (see 35, p. 21). 


14. StREss. 


More than one syllable in a word may be 
stressed. Jacobs calls attention to the fact 





that there is a raised pitch, “anywhere from 
a second to a fifth’, which is integral with 
stress. Unfortunately, stress was not very 
adequately recorded. The following tentative 
suggestions are mostly Jacobs’. 

The presence of a suffix in many cases 
affects the stress. 

-8 gives the accent to the final syllable. 
da ca‘'c-te’n-s its roe 
s-tcq-u-dzi'n-s its gills 


da ca'c-tEn roe 
s-tcq-u-'dzin gills 

i- lengthens the vowel of the preceding 
syllable, which then carries the stress, some- 
times taking it away from the penult which 
in other forms may have the accent. 


ts’*ya'n small cherry 
yi tz'gen salmonberry 


ts’xa-'n-t cherry tree 

yw tega-’n-i salmonberry 
bush 

rE'wu't-i ash tree 

wi-teu'l-< salalberry 
bush 


za’ ut ash wood 
wt'teu"'t salalberry J" 


This effect is apparent also when the preced- 
ing syllable is itself a suffix. 


da s-ku-'n.x he is good da s-k’u-’nz'x-i I am 


looking good looking 
da’ is-kaa'l-i-s he has a _ da ts-kaal-i-'si I have a 
red face red face 
ts-yu'q-nex he killed it ts-yu'q-nz'x-t I killed 
them 


In one case Jacobs claims to have found 
change of stress of semantic significance: 


da’ ts-xa-ts he passed me J da’tsra’-ts he passed 
you J 


15. SyLLABIC LENGTHENING. 


There are various ways in which syllables 
are changed and lengthened. One is by the 
introduction of an h. 


ni“ ta-'ts a place (ni ks-isha'ts-wxzc the people 


prefix) of that place 
ts-yi'ura’--nt I cough  ts-xa'h?a’-ni I coughed 
(reduplicated — (once) 


“all the time’’) 


The h frequently appears before suffixes in 
syllables otherwise ending with vowels. It is 
probably regularly part of the stem, too 
weakly aspirated to be audible terminally. 
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di s-hz'leka the anus da s-hz'lzka’h-s his anus 
(the terminal a must represent ah, suffix meaning 


end) 
wuna(h) husband dic s-wu-’nah-s her hus- 
band 
8-aAxEu' ya crow a-8-k’axau-ya'h-c you are 
&@ Crow 
En-laa' (h) my father laah-s his father 


Sometimes y is introduced, lengthening a 
syllable or turning it into two. I do not know 
the rules operative here. Jacobs suggests in 
one case that this is a form of reduplication, 
expressing continuous progressive action. 
st’ x-atct’ I scratched styk’ x-tcsi I scratched my 


my hand nose 
da’ ct-t J da'ci-yit J'' to find 
(Boas has also daciit) 
ria Jd xiyi-¢ to scrape J 


an-xac-.wi'ni XX 
Iam afraid of XX 

u may be introduced. 

izq txwxq to be rotten, fall to pieces 

tc'rits J tc’é'uts son 
wu is also expanded to awu 

a ne-taww' -i I believe it (tu to obey) 

a ts-tan-a’ us when he is grown up (tan large, -u 


become) 
dzahw-ahgi'l-at both canoes (dzu both; -akt canoe) 


an-g"a' yac-u'wi I am 
afraid 


dewu’siE dust J raccoon 

awut wt J finally (the latter form appears in 
Jacobs’ material just once, and was apparently 
then a spontaneous abbreviation, but this 
itself indicates the existence of the pattern of 
relationship between the sounds) 


Diaresis occurs in a number of other cases, 
simply through vowel duplication. 
ga-zats’-adzi't-i I am going to be happy J 
ta:'ni ga-xa'ats’-i I am going to get happy after a 

while J 
nic-wi' wa’ -.i’ uc it is shallow J 
nic-wa'a-.i' uc it is getting shallow J 


a’s-taq-nE' z-i as-tahai I smell something 
da s-ta’aq-u-'c it is a stinking place 
ga-nc-taaq-a'is ditc gau the water gets muddy 


16. PHONETIC'CHARACTER OF VERB STEMS. 


Most verb stems in Tillamook are mono- 
syllabic. The most common form is cvc, with 
the vowel tending to drop out. 
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yuq to die cul to drill 
wuz to cut off cate? to cut 
Pag to lick gel to warm 
?.k to pick gudz to cross water 
sut to lie z.P to cut 
nic to arrive lec to be angry 
ts?uw to suck iq to bite 


nit to be many t?.t to be sick 


The forms cv and vc are rarer. 


ha to work dzi to come 
ku to light ak . to meet 
z.a to arise ac to lift 


na to be somewhere 


There are also a number of the form 
c-double v-c. 


gaac to kill quul to crack 
haag_ to be white zaat to be cold 
yuwt to finish 

and vv 


a to return 


Stems of more than one syllable (aside 
from these of double vowels) are rare, and 
many of those that do occur are fixed 
compounds. 

Some of these are found always with the 
suffix -il, except when this drops out before s. 
(see 65, p. 41). 
ka.n-il to camp out 
cac-t.L to watch 
ya't-il to compete 


Others stems are always duplicated 
sa'x.su'x to curse 
siuxi'u to be lame 
qugil to massage 


A number of others are suspect of being 
compounds, though not analyzable. 

as.na toreach around yasrEs to give gift 
as.nuz to know yasxis to refuse 
yasEgun tohelpsing nzzin to think 

yAstEk? to attend nExcu to begin 

yasgay to ask nezk’u to net fish 
yastsEx to teach ilzn to eat 


' In addition there are a number of the 
form vcv which cannot be analyzed, and a 
considerable number — though just a small 
proportion of the total stems — which are 
bisyllabic. ' 
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gEhas_ to call 

ki-wu to bleed 
kewuz to take away 
is.lac to sing 

adaha to swear at 
iwute to go up river 


agi torun away 
"aha to shake 

aga to laugh at 
aha to sing lullaby 
Pilwac to be proud 
ulag to use up 


uska’ to urinate (f) wEha to reach 
walak? to make stripe halak to select 
usga to go out one to help 
t?anax to tell gzlzz to speak 


and a number of others as well. 


17—26. REDUPLICATION. 
17. TyPEs OF REDUPLICATION. 


There are several types of reduplication, 
used for a number of purposes. The differ- 
ences in form and function coincide in some 
cases. 

Reduplication of the initial consonant 
followed by w is used for the diminutive. 

Reduplication of the initial syllable with 
substitution of « for the stem vowel forms 
the frequentative. 

Other types of initial reduplication in- 
clude: 


Repetition of the initial vowel, or the 
first consonant and vowel 

Repetition of initial consonant-vowel- 
consonant 

Combinations of these 


These are used mostly for plural verbs, that 
is, for verbs whose subjects or objects are 
plural, and occasionally for frequentatives. 

Terminal reduplication expresses the in- 
choative. 

Except occasionally for names of body 
parts and words denoting human beings, 
nominal plurals are not formed by redupli- 
cation. 


18—25. IntT1aL REDUPLICATION. 


18. GENERAL REMARKS. — In initial redu- 
plication, initial voiceless stops are usually 
voiced, or, at least, their intensity is 
weakened. 





dutuqusu little beaver (tuqusu beaver) 

8-dzate’.q-an he split them (ts’.g to split) J 

djitca’wuc he gives them away (tcauc to give 
away) 


y 
ga-dlut?a-an they will search (tia to look for) 
ts-gaka~'dza?-wistt I am lying on my back (ka-dza 
to lie on back) J 
Reduplication affects only the stem. Initial 
prefixes are unaffected by it. 
dac-8-gigrac-ti'uc they want to kill me (gaac to 
kill) 28.3 
ia wa'-ts-gaqi'x-in she drove them away (qix to 
drive) J 
da s-gu'k’at tiny razor clam (q’at razor clam) J 


19. DIMINUTIVE. — Reduplication of 
initial consonant followed by wu is used for the 
diminutive. 


huhanz'luin littlearm (hanz'luin arm) 
k-cuca'ne gravel (k plural; ca-nc rock) 
dutiyi'lhu boy (Piytthu man) 
8-gvuga' ytux little (qa'yu'x crayfish ; for the 
crayfish palatalization see 3, 
p. 6) 
When the stem begins with a vowel, the u 
stands alone in initial position. 
s-u.adza' ki little canoe (adza’ki canoe) 
uiis-Eha'lu little wolves (iis-gha'lu wolf) 24.30 
s-.ua'hi? little flounder (a’hi? flounder) 


20. FREQUENTATIVE. — Reduplication of 
initial consonant or initial syllable, with 
substitution of the vowel i, is used for the 
frequentative. 
ia nc-gidzgudz-is-u' -i 
water) 

dac-di’?tc-en he shot it till he killed it (#.tc to 
shoot) J 

t cica’tc’-en she is cutting many cuts (catc’ to 
cut) J 

ga-nina’-dn he will keep coming after (n.a to 
fetch) 

dul G. xiz“a'y-an dzik ?ra'gs G. killed seals from 
time to time (z%ay to kill, pl.; Paage seal) 6.3 

When the stem begins with a vowel, this + 
together with the succeeding consonant has 
initial position. 

t gx-ixzaza'l-i I will go walking (zai to walk) 
11.48 

ts-iWaha-wi'-ni I always take it (aha to carry, 
take) 

9a-iq.uqi' -4 


I always ford (gudz to cross 


I will skip around (agi to run away) 
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21. PLURALS. TYPE Cvcvc. — Repetition of 
initial consonant and vowel, or, in verbs 
with initial vowel, repetition of initial vowel, 
is used in many plurals of verbs. 
la ts-wa' wa'.g-a'n they are crying (waz to cry) J 
ga-tcitcidz-it_ they get to him (tcidz to reach) 
tca’-ns-ki xixi't-twwu where do they copulate with 
you ? (zit to copulate) 31.4 

dg datat-a'win[dzik 8-tug-.aga's] they took off 
{their skins] (tai to take off) 9.13 

t ga-it'wute they will paddle up stream (iwutc to 
£0 upstream) 

When the initial vowel is followed by an h, 
this is repeated without the initial vowel. 
ia ts-hihgu'n-il_ they hide (ihg- to hide) 14.62 
ia ts-h’aha'-win they carry them (aha to carry) 
Occasional exceptions occur. 
dz-.awihg-a't they hid (ihg- to hide) 28.15 
gac qE wa-ts-.aaha'-win ?aa'gs they did not bring 

back the seal (’aha to bring; #aage seal) 6.3 
Sometimes this form occurs in a context 
or with a translation which suggests that the 
plurality lies not in the subject or the object 
of the verb, but in the action. That is, it is 
akin to the frequentative, more commonly 
formed with the vowel i, as we have already 
seen. 
ts-hehk-aan she breaks the bough in many pieces 
(h.k to break) 

da ts-curu.'t?-in he is sawing it through and 
across (zu-t? to cut across) J 

la nit t exsaz-a'n-t I made many stripes (saz to 
stripe) J 

In reduplication of this type there is often 
some change in the vowel. It may be weak- 
ened, or actually disappear. 
tctc’it-an-iwi'-ni I caught them talking to each 

other (tc’it near) 
da nc-kku-’ there are lights there (ku to light) J 
Sometimes, on the other hand, the redupli- 
cated syllable has a fuller form of the vowel 
than the original stem. 
nxg-hahk-.a'han su'hs-us then he broke their tails 
(h.k to break) 1.13 
a-dza'ta’g-a.'n he split them (ts.g to split) J 
In other cases there is a change in vowel 
quality which involves the substitution of 
one vowel for another. 





ts-ha'hu.l-i’tein they rolled the log (hul to turn) J 

s-ning.ah they take it (n.a to fetch) 

dac-8-gigzac-tiuc they want to kill me (gaac to 
kill) 28.3 

ts-huha’watca’-u they are tired (hawatca to be 
tired) 

ts-yuiya'w-tin they say (yaw to say) 
It is possible that the translation has 
missed some of the points here. Perhaps the + 
in the last three cases is the i of the fre- 
quentative reduplication. The other cases 
remain obscure. 
Occasionally, this form occurs with nouns. 
djwtcr’gac my wives (tct' gac wife) 
dzwlk dutiyt'lhu these men (Piyt'lhu dial 10.18 
22. PLURALS. TYPE Cvccovo. — Initial re- 
duplication of initial consonant-vowel-con- 
sonant. This is used in precisely the same 
way as the last type. Again, the vowel may 
be shortened or it may virtually disappear. 
Most of the cases of this type have l, 2, z, or h 
as second consonant. 
ixta’x-is they were blind (az to be blind) 
iahiah-ais-u they were all sleeping together 
(tah-ais to sleep) J 

du wu-ts-yil.yal-a'qgun he twists them (yal to 
twist) 

ts-gelgaluz-a'n they talked (gzlzz to speak) 

23. PLURALS. TYPE o’ovc’. — Initial re- 
petition of the terminal consonant of the 
stem syllable also expresses various types 
of plurality. 
dac-gtz'qg-En they tried to break it (t.q to break) J 
da s-itu't-en they went and told him (t.t to tell) 
nic-kduk? ns-adzagil-agd’s they tig her in their 

canoe (dak? to lie) 50.12 
qdzu'gil they climb (tsq-il to climb) 
And with nouns 
ans-tga't my eyes (gat eye) 

In many cases of this type the translations 
seem to imply a continuative. 
cnica-.wi'sti I lie on my side (nica to be on side) J 
c.a’c-un he is holding it (ac to hold, lift) 
ne-qta'q-tl_ he was sitting in it (tag-t to sit) 
However, a continuative is also implied in 
examples of the various other initial types 
su-'si-.wi'ni I smell it (si-w to smell) 
ts-gaka' dza’-wisti Iam lying on my back (ka-dza’ 

to lie on back) 
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Reduplication for plurality occurs some- 
times also with numbers. The forms involved 
are rather irregular. 
8.a8a-'li k s-du-ti’.wat two people (sali two) 
tcrnica-’nat-at dzi ya'-s-tzg the three of them are 

fishing (tcanat three; s-izq fish) 


For further discussion see the treatment of 
numbers (see 76, p. 49). 


24. DOUBLE INITIAL REDUPLICATION. — 
This is accomplished by various combinations 
of the different types of initial reduplication. 
The precise purposes for which it is employed 
are not clear. We find plurals and frequenta- 
tives among them; and in the combination 
of initial double reduplication with the 
vowel + we find a new form, which is used 
for the expression of an inchoative. 

Of this last we find the following examples: 


da s-titit? .t-i I begin to be sick (t?.é to be ill) B 

ia ts-yiyiyahis-u'i I begin to see (yahs to see) B 
nc-.viasas.nzE' x¥-i I begin to know (as.nuz to know) 
gz-idla'lil the tide comes in slowly (alil tide [v.]) 


Other cases of multiple initial redupli- 
cation : 


dic nunina' -win the houses (na to stay) 9.8 

ts-wawi'wayax-.stitu. they buy from him (wayax 
to buy) 

la wu-nc-yiyaEya’-win they are the ones who 
told (yaw to tell) 

da ta-lilulug-atci'-win dite yila'han he got hold of 
her privates (lug to thrust; yila’han dress) 
41.76 


25. EXAMPLES OF INITIAL REDUPLICA- 
TION. — 


da ts-ga'qi'x -in they drove him away (giz to 
drive away) J 

t ga-gaxgiz-i"tu dac s-qgaza they drove the dog 
away from everywhere J 

ta wa'-ts-gagi'x-in she drove them both away J 

da s-zlaz-a'nt I remember him (lax to remem- 
ber) J 

tiya t ga-li'laz-a'ni_ I think of him often J 

8-lala’glag-a'nt I remember you (pl.) J 

ne-qli'q-ayi's-un he threw it in their faces (lig 
to throw) 24.30 

ne-lulaliq-ais-atu'gl they throw it in each other’s 
faces 24.32 

da s-qEli-'q-in they bury it (li-q to bury) 

8-luli-g-i'nt I bury them 








26. TERMINAL REDUPLICATION. 


Repetition of the terminal consonant, 
sometimes together with the preceding vowel, 
or with an introduced vowel, is used for the 
inchoative. (cp. Coeur d’Alene final redup- 
lication ‘“‘become gradually, without an 
agent”’; also Chehalis IJAL 8: 109.) 
da s-luci'c-i I grow angry (luc to be angry) 
ts-qgadzi'dz-i I grow angry (qadz to be angry) 
tc’i't ga-te’gq ac 8-na'-win the house is about 
ready to fall J (tvq to rot) now it-will-start- 
rotting this house) 

dg ts-quzur-u'i I fell asleep (quz to sleep) 

ts-wu-kek-a'ki it became short (wuk to be short) 

ia ts-wugtig-zl she came to life (wug-zl to live) 

la ne-gilEl-u it gets hot (gzl to be hot) 

8-xisis-Ewi-tiga'l-iat we got to be friends (xi:s- 
wi to like) 

gu-yEtt'tet-ewine stand him in the clearing 11.62 
(yit to stand) 

ts-yic.yicec-.ni.wic my sleeve-holder is getting 
loose on me (yic to be loose) 4.92 


27. PALATALIZATION. 


This is a regular process employed in the 
diminutive. It is used together with redup- 
lication, and is also used for the consonants in 
nouns when smallness is to be emphasized. 
Sometimes it affects even the consonants of 
verbs. 

This process affects not only the palatal 
series, which moves forward and acquires a 
distinct y tinge, but also the velars, which 
become palatals. (see 3, 19) 
waga'q frog wu’ -we'gek tiny frog 
gagat to play ts-g¥a'k¥at he (child) played 


28—38. PREFIXING. 
28. GENERAL REMARKS. 


Although by no means as elaborate as the 
process in Coeur d’Alene, prefixing is im- 
portant in Tillamook. Prefixes do not bear 
the burden of expressing the essential 
syntactic relations as commonly as do the 
suffixes. 

A noun or verb complex in Tillamook may 
have one or more prefixes, though it may also 
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appear without any. Many of the prefixes 
express adverbial notions of time, place, and 
some kinds of modality. When used in com- 
bination with other prefixes, these most 
commonly precede the latter. Others express 
many miscellaneous notions — old or worn- 
out, eater, season. In some cases the meanings 
are obscure. In addition there is a formal 
prefix s-. 


29. List oF PREFIXEs. 


Following is a list of all the prefixes we 
have discovered. In the discussion which fol- 
lows they are arranged in groups by type of 


meaning. 
as- owner su- past B 
tis- eater, to eat sus- plural 
is- thy dzi- only 
u- to go for dzu- with relationship 
wa-, wu- back, again terms 
wul- together with n,ns-,ne- in 
ya-, yal- get, become, na- past 

make nan- ? 
dai- behind, over c- with relationship 
dac- try, want terms 
dac- over c- locative ? 
8-, ta-(dz-),t- formal ga- future 

prefix gac- under 
si- old han(s)- time for 
sia- future hu- at a distance 

30—32. PREFIX 8- 
30. PHONETIC FORMS OF 8-. — 8- occurs in 


various forms, s, ts, and dz, possibly also t, 
with both noun and verb complexes, though 
the usage is different in these two cases. This 
is analogous to forms in other Salishan 
dialects. In Chehalis, the prefix s serves to 
differentiate the aspects of the verb, but no 
such function is apparent in Tillamook. In 
Coeur d’Alene there is also an ubiquitous s- 
which has a nominalizing function. Our s- is 
used commonly also with verbs. 
s- is used before 1, tP, #, tc, tc’, ts, te’, 
dz,n,t,?,d 
ts- is used with y, h, x, 9,9, 9, k, w, i,@ 
dz- appears for ts sometimes before vo- 
wels 


2* 





t- is sometimes used with stems begin- 
ning with c or 8, less commonly with 
x. 
ta s-t?a’'-u she searched (tia to look for) 8.5 
ia s-tek’-u she carried it (tek to carry) 
la ts-yau when they bake (yau to bake) 
a ts-kuyi-tu'gl I will keep him from getting by 
(kuy to prevent) 
ts-hi'gi da s-wuna‘'h-yat he is one, our husband 
(higi one, wunafh] husband) 10.11 
dz-t'x it is full (iz to fill) 
dz-i"tz'n-t Iam eating (itun to eat) 
ta t-ci’ci-’.ya_ she is jealous of him (cici.ya to be 
jealous) J 
t-ca’ai-stz” she scolds him (caai to scold) 
da t-sig-iu he is walking (siq’ to walk) 

On the whole, phonetic form depends 
upon the immediately subsequent sound, so 
that prefixes influence s- in the same way as 
stems do. 
da s-dac-wayar-awa'-sts he bought it from me 

(wayax:to buy) 

There are some exceptions to all these 
rules. 
8-iya'-ha-n they agreed (iya yes) 
8-xis-wi'-nyat we like him (xi-s-wi to like) 
dac-s-caa'i-st-iwa'lu they want to get after me 

(caai to scold) 
t-si'g-iu they walk (siq? to walk) 
dac-s-.itz'n-i I want to eat (itun to eat) 
da ts-s.a'-ni_ I hit it (s.a to hit) 

t- may be the result of phonetic intolerance. 
sc does not ordinarily occur in Tillamook. 
However there are two cases which make 
this analysis of t- doubtful, because of its 
position in relation to other prefixes. 

t gu-wul-t-ga-'g-i-l that fellow rode along too 
s-wat-t-cac-i'-.l-i X I went to watch X (cac-i.l 
to watch) 

31. USE OF 8- WITH VERBS. — 8- is used 
with most, but not all, verb complexes. It 
does not appear regularly with the future 
prefix, ga. 
ga-?En-i-'s-t I will get sunburnt (un to burn) 
t.ga’-t.la-'-ts he is going to let me know (t.? to tell) 
ga-t.'ten-wE'-ni_ I will feed it (itun to eat) 

There are innumerable other similar in- 
stances. I list fully the few exeaptions, 
where 8- occurs with ga. 
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? ga-'-s-na i he will be here yet (na to stay, ti 
still 


ga-s-kanan-uczt they will broil for me (kanan to 
broil) B 

ga-wit-ts-kat-wi-st-.wi'-nc you show yourself to 
him (kat to show) 

ga-dac-s-huns-tcag-u they are about to dance 
(tca-g to dance) 

ga-wa-s-taqil he would go up (tsqgil to climb) B 


The s- does however appear commonly 


with the other time indicator, na-, full past. 
It always follows na- 


na-s-tcit-uni I have heard it (tcit to hear) 

da na'-s-t?xt-wi’ni I have been sick (t?.t to be 
sick) 

da na’ -is-gaa'c-tiu he has been beaten (gaac to 
beat, kill) 

da na-8-PEn-vtu 
64.7 


It also appears with some other prefixes with 
sufficient regularity to make their relative 
position clear. Some prefixes consistently fol- 
low, others precede, the s-. 


hagi'nex da'c-sE-giite you really wanted to cross 
(gudz to cross water) 39.7 

da'c-8-gigrac-ti’'uc they want to kill me (gaac to 
kill) 28.3 

ia wa’ -s-dzi_ she came back (dzi to come) 

’ la wu-ts-wat-nic-tiue she gets back with it (nic 

to arrive) 


ya- to make, get, become, and wul- to- 

gether with, follow it. Note the last example 

above, and 

ts-ya-hahai'gi all alone (higt one) 

t ts-wat-tcag-u'-st-z“i_ I danced with him (tca-g to 
dance) 

git dg wii-ts-ya-tciga'c-u then he got married 
(tet’ gac wife) 6.20 

Commonly nc- (locative?) occurs without s- 

hanc-xalag-a'.ni I always remember it (lax to 
remember) 

ne-?i'lwac-.nz'gl he is proud (?ilwac to be proud) 

da nc-aq-ai.l-.wi'ni I laughed at him (aga to laugh 
at) 

da wa'-nc-na’-a'is-En he took it off the fire (n.a 
to fetch) 

la wa’ -ne-qig-ist dic tu’'xten now the sun comes 
back (qgi-g to go back and forth) 


There are some exceptions. 
it is going oceanwards on the 


it has been burnt (vn to burn) 


@ ne-8-za-wu -tn 
water 


da nc-8q’a' -win-ais-En- a ns-hug he threw it into 
the fire (sq’a to throw away) 
la ne-s-git'dz-i_ I waded down (gudz to cross water) 
It is impossible to assign any significance 
referring to aspect to the presence or absence 
of the s-. In one text, a few sentences apart. 
and in what appear to be identical types 
of context, we find yawin and ts-yawin, 
he said, introducing direct quotations. Inclu- 
sion or omission of the s- is not correlated 
with presence or absence of the article, 
action vs. state or condition, or continued vs. 
complete single action. 


Transitive and active 
with s8- 

dz-‘hg-En he hid it (ihg to hide) 

da ts-ga'ac-tx* he killed the deer (gaac 
to kill) 

8-Pi-gi’-tu is ’an-qi’u they push it into the 
water (?i-gi- to push) 

without s- 

da’ zelze.l-u'win he killed him with poison 
(zxlzz.l power) 

da wa'-nc-.ai-cte'gel he paid it back (ai 

to return) 

iu-.n-u’'tu she has gone after her (n.a to 
get) 

dac-yitE’ st-wi-'ni su hesEs 
tail (yit to stand) 

nay-idzin-i I shut it B (nay to close) 

yug-iudzi Ikilled you B (yuq to die) 

wut-nic-wi-dzi I got there with thee (nic 
to arrive) 

ta neg-ci'ti I do it again (nug to do again) 


Continued action, or state 


I stepped on his 


with s- 
t-ca'an he packs it on his shoulder (caan 
to pack) ‘ 
8-xi-'s-wi'-nyat we like him (zi-8-wi to 
like) 


iyu’ da ts-ga'lz--n again he speaks (gzlez 
to 


) 
dz-i'x it is full (iz to fill) 
ts-hagi’'l-i I am hungry (hagil to be 
hungry) 
a ts-gzl-u'wi I feel hot (gzl to warm) 
ts-gi-' qi he is drinking (qi to drink) 
da’ s-tytt-r'st he stands (yit to stand) 


without s- 
caa’'n-t I pack it on my shoulder 
ai-s-wi’-ni_ I like him 
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cils’-a-'gas di-yi't-rst he is standing in the 
middle (cits? half) 

da’ galza's-i_ I talked to him a long time 
(gzlex to speak) 

qla-qil-i_ I sit (tag-il to sit) 

datal he is mean (?a-l bad) 

da tc%'s-i-qa-'n-t my head is dirty (tcis 
dirty) 

da zal-u't I write (zal to decorate) 

32. USE OF 8- WITH NOUNS. — 8- occurs 
regularly with many substantival stems. 
Though closely associated with them, it is 
not part of these stems, and is not involved 
in such processes as reduplication. The 
principle of classification is even less clear 
here than in the verbs. The initial sound of 
stem the is clearly not relevant. 


without s- with s- 
aiz crab s-aa"’tu sand 
*ahicu’ wildcat s-ahi? flounder 
wags clay 8-adz-a"kt canoe 
‘ga’ut paddle 8-wi'la'ts woman 
Pa’gi doll 8-TAWI Equn asparagus 
hu-k’wi baby s-ta’hat thing 


tu’aten sun 
We have a few cases of nouns apparently 
beginning with ts-. These are in all cases 
solitary instances, and may therefore be er- 
rors in the recording or the analysis of stems. 
ts-hulan skunk. This also occurs without any 
prefix. 
ts-k’a’wan smoke-hole push board 
a ts-za' wil nightmare, spirit (cp. ateywi dead person) 
ts-gx' dza'as treelimb (rel. to gudz to ford, crossover ?) 
There are some forms which can be ex- 
plained most simply on the theory that the 
8- may be retained before a stem and the 
whole used with verbal prefixes, so that we 
find two s- prefixes. 
ta ta-ya'-s-hihi'gzl he went after sea-otters 
(hihi' gxl otter) 


33—-35. PREFIXES ExprREssine TIME, PLACE, 
MANNER. 


There is a large group of prefixes which are 
adverbial or attributive. One group of these 
refers to time; another to place; and a third 
to modality. 

2¢ 





33. TEMPORAL PREFIXES. — 


ga- future. This is always first in the 
word complex, and typically occurs without e- 


ga-t?a-a'ni I will look for it (ta to look for) 
t ga-izh-ai's-u he will go to sleep (iah-ais to sleep) 
19.4 


na- past. This is always first in the word 
complex. 
da na-s-PEn-utu 
burn) 54.7 
na-s-tcit-un-t_ I have heard it (icié to hear) 
la na-ts-Elin-u'z"i_ I already got them well (ulin 
to use) 
ti'ga da na-ts-wits he just left (wi to leave) 
da na’ -8-t?zt-wint_ I have been sick (#’.? to be sick) 


it has been burned (fun to 


si- This is almost always used with the 

suffix -win. Together, they mean old, worn. 
It is used in noun constructions. 
si-yilha'n-zwin shabby dress (ytla’h-an dress) 
du n-si-quwagi'n-.win my old hair (wagi'n hair) 

The use of diminutive reduplication is common 

with si-. 
8t"’-8-na.na-.winwin my poor old ugly house (s-na- 

win house) 
In one case this is used without the suffix. 
an-si-'-tcigac my former wife (tci’gac wife) 


sia- future, with nouns. This seems to 
be related to ya-. 
da sia’-s-na--win-s his future house (s-na-win 
house) Siletz 
da sia’ -s-adza'kt' his future canoe (adzaki canoe) 
Siletz 
da sia-ts’axus-utun 
- ‘(te az to hang) 
dE n-sia-8-zaya-wu'-tun it is going to be my pack 
(zaya-wu to carry,.pack) 


su- past ? This occurs in Boas’ material only, 
in nominal constructions with verb stems. 
This suggests a parallel to the form sia which 
is similarly a noun future, but one which 
occurs with noun stems. 
tthalat tz n-su-s-na’-an I got it some time ago 
(lit, my getting it; na to get) B 
la su-s-na'-an-e where did he get it? (-s third 
person possessive) 
tiha' lat da su-s-tk’an-a'u-s he heard it some time 
ago (tk’an to hear) 
tA 


it is going to be my pack 
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34. LOCATIVE PREFIXES. — 
dAc- on, or perhaps, on flat thing. (cp. c- 
locative) This is used in some cases where 
our idiom would prefer “from under’. It is 
used in both noun and verb complexes. 
dac-na-aitag-u't 
ga-dac-trtc-in-v' ul 
to fall) 
dac-dac-sE-.uwi'nt un-canc I would like to slam 
it against rock (s.a to hit) 
dac-tatc-i'l-i I came down with it (tztc to fall) 
ga-t.c-tsqgi-’s-i I will climb up the ladder (tsqil to 
climb) 
tc-sett it is spilled on (s.t to spill) B 
There are a number of instances of words 
with this prefix, in which the meaning ‘“‘over” 
is not explicit. Whether these are defective 
translations or idiomatic usages, or whether 
there is really a different prefix involved, is 
not clear. In all the examples some locative 
reference is possible. 
dac-igau-gas-wi~’ -ni 
-gas middle) 
dac-na-win tribe (na to be, remain) 
dac-t?’x-En she swept and cleaned (tix to sweep, the 
floor surface, perhaps ?) 
dac-sE-yil-a'ks middle 


I am on the roof (na to stay) 
it is going to fall on us (tgtc 


I met him (igau to meet; 


n-, n(s)- at, to — in noun complexes 
an-s-ge'ni'l in the woods (gunil woods) 
an-s-a'dzakt by canoe (adzakt) 
n-s-t-hu'gq-un fireplace (hug fire) 

Apparently non-locative usages also occur 

n-s-.uha'lu some food (aha'l-u food) B 

la’ hut.sen n-s-wi'ia'ts she is a good woman 
(hut.s.n good, s-wita'ts woman) 


nc- in This is used with vague locative 
reference, especially in a great many place 
names, and in verb complexes. 
da ne-ts-hu-ni_ I boil them in their shells (hu to 
boil) 
nc-nz’-a'q8-Es its bow (nz’ formal stem; -ags nose) 
da nc-su'-un he bailed it out (su to bail out) 
ni'c-yittega-'n-i salmonberry patch (-i bush; 
yitu’g.n salmonberry) 
ne-s-tu’h-ai’s-u he stabbed her eyes (t.h to stab) 
32.17 


ne-su'kk?-wi I jump in something (sug to jump; 
this reduplicated form is common). 

In other cases where there is no obvious 
locative reference it may indeed be that we 





have an idiom in which verbs of state or 
feeling are used with the locative prefix, ap- 
parently implying that they refer to the 
inside of the person. 
nc-.u'-niuc I am lonesome (u: to be lonesome) 
ne-ku-'nig-i'sts he hates me (ku-ni to dislike) 
anc-gel-u it is getting hot now (gul to be hot) 
ia ne-s-nz'x-i I know (as.nuxz to know) 
anc-t.tc he belched (t.tc to belch) 
da ne-s-xis-wi-ni I want it (xi-s-wi to want) 
This leaves a number of cases still obscure. 
ne-yayaw-i'nu he tells news (yaw to speak) 
ga--ne-ke-ga'lgas-yat he will talk (gzlzz to talk) 
Only one instance has been noted of nc 
together with s- 
ne-8-t?al-u-t history (tia: old) 


c- locative. This is the terminal element in 
various locative prefixes — dAc- over; gac- 
under; and nc- in. It is not otherwise ap- 
parent that they are compounds, except that 
nc- as wellas nc- does occur. Boas has recorded 
at least two instances of c- alone. 
c-takk’- antec 
c-takk? -als 


it falls on log 
it falls on stone 


gac- under 
dzE-gac-tsEq-awi' ni 
(ts.¢ to throw) 
da ts-gac-tsk-awin gac-na’ 
bed (tsk to kick) 
gac-xa'? his leg is cut off (xut? to cut) J 
ke-na?-a'tca-s armpit (nz’ formal stem; atc arm) 
gac-sE-wu'e big hill 
da wu-ts-gac-.isgA he comes out from under 
something (isqa to emerge) : 
gac-saqq he jumps off (sug to jump) B 
We find gac- in a number of other cases. 
In many of these an idiomatic usage with 
the same meaning is at least conceivable. 
gac-yaleq-wan-u't I braid my hair (yal to twist) 
gac-.iqga’-t I came out (iga to emerge) 
gac-xawa-dza'lu they try to catch me (xaw to 
catch up) 
gu-gac-te’a-wi' l-% 


I threw it under the bed 


she kicked it under the 


I am going to go hunting 


hu- at a distance 


ga-hu’ -daag-r’tyat we will follow at a distance 
(daak to follow) J 
hu--dza'.i a little way off J 


huta’.ai far 
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dat- This is often used together with the 
suffix -ais tail, to mean bottom, hind end. 
dai-dziw-ayi's-un he hits him by the tail (dziu 
to hit) 
dac-dat-kyaw-a'is-ic you are bleeding behind 
(ki-wu blood) 


In other cases the meaning is ‘“‘through” or 
“over” 


dat-yalak-a'nt I went around it (yal to twist) 

dat-tc’.z-u'nt I bored through it (ic’.2 to make a 
hole) 

dat-tsqil-aita:gu’i_ I climb out on the roof (isqil to 
climb; -aitx roof) 


dat--s.?-adi'ti I went across a log (s.i? to cross) 
da-sukk?-uwi'nt I jumped over it (sug to jump) 
This prefix occurs in the following names, in 
both of which the stem is not otherwise 
known. It is therefore impossible to be sure 
even whether it is really the same prefix. 
dat-ya-'cit panther J" 

dat-ha'sis poisonous lizard J 


35. MODAL PREFIXES. — 
u- to go for 
u-tcis-u-’-ga come ashore! (icis shore; -ga second 
person pl. imper.) 


u'-tk’-an-sz'ta put it next to it (tzk’ to set; -szt 
with regard to) 


This combines with the articles and with 
antecedent prefixes, like ga-, to form du-, 
tu-, and gu-, and with ts- becomes dzu- 


gu-tate-i-'l-i 
_ to fail) 

iu:’ ya‘hu she went to copulate with a man (yaha 
to copulate) 

du wthi-’s-t I went to see him (yahs to see) 

dzu-u't-il_ she went to bathe (u’t-il to bathe) 

dzu-? u'n-an dzik s-tuga-ega’'s she burned their 
skins (? un to burn) 9.16 

da dzu'-yas-hihi-’ gil she went after sea-otter (yas- 
to go after) 8.2 

da dzu-yzhi's-t I always go to see him (yahs to 
see) 


In at least one case this phonetic blending 
does not occur (see 13, p. 12). 


teqa’ ge-u-dact’Etc-u'ni 
them (??.tc to shoot) 


I am going to descend the hill (tztc 


let me go and shoot 





wu-, wa- back, again 

la wu-ts-wat-ni-'’c-tz“i_ she gets back with it (nic 
to arrive; wat- with) : 

tu wu-dzu-si'q-tu again (the man) went for a walk 
(sig? to walk) 10.33 

Sometimes the meaning of the prefix is not 

clear in the translation 

tu wu-ts-yis.yas.gay-an he asks them to help him 
(yasgay to ask) 

qu dz wu-ts-ya-tciga'c-u then he got married 
(tci’ gac wife) 6.20 

du wu-ne-ici’s-u he came out of the water (icis 
shore) 

tu wu-t-sukk’-i_ I jumped back (sug to jump) 


dAc- try, or want 
witugwa’ hagi'nex da'c-sr-gits I thought you 
really wanted to cross (guts is gudz to cross, 
combined with -ts pronominal suffix) 39.7 
la wu-s-dac-sz-aas-ti'it they want to go back 
(tiut to go) 72.10 
dac-s-ga"'an he is getting a cold (zau to cough) 
dac-s-dhé-tugu'l-i I want to fight (aha-tug.l to 
fight) 


ya-, yal- get, make, become. This prefix is 

in a sense a verbalizer. It is used with stems 

which are essentially substantival, in complex- 

es which are verb complexes. The significance 

of the variations in form is not clear. 

g.u-x“a't gu-yas-qa'gts she will go to gather pota- 
toes (zat to go; gagts potatoes) 9.1 

da dzu-ya-s-hihi-'gil he went after sea-otters 
(hihi-’ gel sea- otters) 8.2 

qu dz wit-ts-ya-tciga'c-u then he got married 
(tct’ gac wife) 6:20 

ts-ya-s-k?unz'g-as he made it pretty (unex 
to be pretty) 

da s8-ya-s-tzts’-utu they are going to hammer it 
(txts to pound) 

As with many of these prefixes, there are 

examples of great differences in usage. The 

fact that in some of these the stems are not 

substantival supports the suggestion that this 

may be a different prefix. 

ts-ta-qehu’ -i 
fire) 

t8-YQ-NEZA' LE-Ui 


I move to the fire (qahu to sit by 


I have started to menstruate 
I will be left alone 


ga-ya-8-wanin-iwas-witi 
(wani-n to be left) 

da s-ya-gac-tek’-u'ni I will lay it under something 
(gac- under; tzk? to lie) 
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The identity of this prefix with sia- is parti- 

cularly plausible in the following nominal 

constructions : 

on-s-ia-site al-u’u (or un-sia?) what I am going 
to wear; literally, my future wearing (ts’al 
to wear) 

ta-ya-site al-u'n what you are going to wear. 


wul- together with 


wui-Pun-u'g"t I will accompany him (#un to 


accompany) 

ts-wat-dac-.yit-uni I found it with other things 
(dac-yit to find) 

ta wu-te-wai-nic-tz“i_ I came back with it (nic to 
arrive) 

This sometimes appears as wat-. In Jt here is 

one instance in which the meaning is not 

clear. 

wat-gc'g-an-sz'tit I will wrap it on (gaz to wrap) 


36. MISCELLANEOUS PREFIXES. 


hans- time for. The terminal s of this prefix 
is distinct from the verb prefix s-, for the latter 
often precedes hans-. It may be that as with 
ya- we have two s- prefixes, one that of the 
stem, another for the whole complex. 
te-hans-dza-'z-il it is windy (dzaz-i'l to blow) 
te-ha-'nic-tc’is it is raining (tis to be bad) 
han-tctki’ ga-hans-tca-’g-u when are they going to 
have a dance? (ica-g to dance) 
ga-hons-gzh-a'tu they will fight 18.11 
There is at least one case of its appearance 
with a subordinate construction. 
hans-yi-yzin-sa'u-s when they finished eating B 
The form hun is usual with nouns. 
hun-qa"'lu August (qu'lu salmon) 
hun-ya'kil evening (ya-k’-il to grow dark) 
ala hun-dzd'as right now (dzaaj here) 
hans- occurs in some contexts where this “time 
for” meaning is not clear. 
gu-hans-lu’cic he will get angry (luc to be angry) 
hans-halazu play ball (form is more commonly 
halu-z-u shinny ball) 
ta nd-ts-hans-law-is-u'win someone has been paint- 
ing herself (law, tuw to paint) 20.20 
It also occurs after such verbs as ‘“‘to know, 
want” 
nz-haha.'wen-u hans-ga-' te’ iu 
dig roots (ga-’te’s to dig) J 


she knows how to 





nc-izga’i-u hans-yaya""han he knows how to make 
things (yagat to know) 

zis-.wi-n hans-i‘tun she wanted to eat (zi-s-wi 
to want; dun to eat) 

..-ha'ns-teqil (it is hard for him) to go up (tsq-il to 
climb) ‘ 

hrns-is-?x'g-ai (the people arrive) to carve whale 


as- owner of 

dite as-tuizya’h-at the neighbors, i.e., the ones 
with the next door house 27.12 

dultc as-tci'gac_ the husband, i.e., the one having 
the wife 

dite as-tcita the man with the daughter 

la dzits s-Pawa’ la n-as-qa'u the pan with water 
in it (Pawa pan; qau water) 66.11 


$18- eater 
tis’ha'lu wolf (aha'l-u food) 
tis-tt’.wat cannibal (ti’ .wat person) 
nc-is-hu'lil-in pipe (hu til smoke) 


sus- plural, This is not the regular nor 
usual plural form, but it does occur fairly 
often with both nouns and verbs. 
la sus-icii'gac their wives (tci’ gac wife) 
ga-sus-k’a'n-i I will split them up fine (ka to 
split) 
ia sus-wi'n-ia'la are you (pl.) married? (wuna 
husband) 
Piyt Thu ia su's-k’u'nuz they were good-looking 
(Viytlthu men; unex to be pretty) 9. 21 


dzi- only. (I have this in only a few ex- 
amples, all from Jacob’s material and all 
with numerals.) 
dzi-hz'gi I am alone (higt one) J 
dzi~isa-’li he has only two (sali two) J 
dzi-’ -na'te’ic dakk? he fell down once (dak? to lie 
down, natc’ one) J 


dzi-, dzu- this prefix occurs with terms of 

relationship. It may be related to the demon- 

strative series, but in that case we should 

expect the masculine forms to be tc. (see 73) 

nc-dzu-xsiz-uns they are her _ brothers-in-law 
(xsi-z relative-in-law) 

dzi-am-duwa my mother (du’wa mother). Here 
the position of the prefix is that of the de- 
monstrative. 

an-dzi-tcigac-s my wives. In this case there is a 
possibility that dzi represents the djt which 
would be an expected reduplicated form of 
tet’ gac. 
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nan- meaning obscure 
nam-hust-a'tci wildcat (hust large; -atct arm) 
nun-dzi's-iu raccoon 
da nun-Eg“ay-acu coward (g“ayac to fear) 


c- This occurs alone and in various combin- 
ations, dic-, dac-, cdas-, anc-, with relationship 
terms, especially in the plural. It is often 
used together with the suffix -zn. 
an-dic-t?a’atc my grandchild J 
anc-s-we'a'l-en my uncles (waa’i uncle) 
ac-8-xusi'x son-in-law (xsi-x relative-in-law) 


37. PoSSESSIVE PREFIXES. 


In addition to all these, the possessive 
pronouns of the first and second person 
singular appear as first position prefixes 
(see 70, p. 43) 

n- my 

is- thy 

a’ n-s-iga’t ~my eyes (gait eye) 

Engi’ tis-tu’ten it is your blanket (un.gi you — 
independent) 


38. PREFIXES OF DoUBTFUL MEANING. 


There are also a number of ambiguous 

. cases to be noted, in which it may be that 

we are dealing with stem compounding rather 

than with prefixing. 

ts-ya-ha-k?in wa'y-t I grew rich through luck 
(k?in.wa't money; ya- get, become); the role 
of the ha is unclear. Is it the stem to make, or 
some connective particle? Similarly 

iz is-yi-ha-s-Petcat itis getting dirty (ftcai earth) 

The remaining cases more probably represent 

obscure prefixes: 

is-haha-hutya’yu they speak Tillamook (hutya’ yu 
Tillamook) 

lilak’an-a’'tc you speak so I can’t understand 
you B 

a nc-wul-hun-.wii-tu'was when they boil it (hun 
to boil) 


39—43. SUFFIXING. 


39. GENERAL REMARKS. 


In common with other Salish dialects, 
Tillamook makes extended use of suffixing. 





Most of the major syntactic relations are 
expressed by suffixes. Subject, object, and 
some possessive pronouns are suffixes. There 
are also suffixes which act as nominalizers, 
verbalizers, and so forth. Others refer to 
definite objects, such as parts of the body. 
Although these are occasionally instrumental, 
they are probably best viewed in the way 
Boas has suggested for Kwakiutl — as 
locatives. They are normally quite different 
from the independent words referring to the 
same things, and cannot conceivably be 
derived from them. The converse is often the 
case, independent words being formed by the 
use of the suffixes together with more or less 
formal stems. The regular formal stem is 
ne’. It is possible that this is to be regarded 
as a prefix, as Reichard does ni”* in Coeur 
d’Alene, and the words formed from it as 
made up of prefix and suffix. This is true of a 
few others, which are made up of suffixes 
together with the prefix ya, to go after, 
ordinarily used with noun and verb stems. 
(see 35 s. p. 21) 


ya-s-dzE' dzi-ts he made me a mouth (-dzin is the 
suffix for mouth, -ts is a pronominal suffix) 


40. PHONETIC PROCESSES. 


Not all the rules governing the varying 
forms which some of these suffixes assume 
are clear. 

In some cases, varying initial vowels are 
introduced: 


da s-t?’.t-czn he is lame (ti’.d to be sick) 

ia 8-it?-ucu'n-.win she kind of kicked her (i to 
poke at) 9.12 

8-na-yay-udzin-u-’'win it closed the mouth of the 
bay (nay to close, with terminal reduplication) 
42.19 B 

da’ 8-tq-u'gen,.wi'ni I broke it with my head 
(t.q to break, wint I cause it) 

da nic-nz’-t.gan its headpiece (nic- in; nz’ formal 
stem) 

kin-t'qun_ she had not much hair (’i-n few) 

k 8-ta'u dic tawi'n-qa-n-s he has no hair (nothing 
his hair) (ta-u none; tawin hair) 48.55 B 


This is true also for pronouns and other 
special verb suffixes. 
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When a suffix ends in n, this disappears 
when immediately followed by i. (see 6, p. 9) 


da ts-qc-iga"’-tu. they grasped his hair 

(-qan head, -/a/tu they-him, gc to grab) 5.58 B 
la a’ts nic-ditk’-iga’-tun that hat (tzk’ to carry) 
ya-'s-dzi'dzi-ts he made mea mouth (-dzin mouth) 


A vowel may appear within certain suf- 
fixes, changing the number of syllables. This 
is probably related to accent, an obscure 
point in Tillamook. (see 14, p. 12) 

a n-xi'a-alga’si I’m getting cold around chest 
(xaai cold) 

ng’-udzin-ali-'gas_ on his breast 

tca-s-ki da ne-tex-il-anic-i'nc why did you crawl 
into it? (tzx to crawl) 24.52 

da nc-izx-il-anv'tc-n he crawled into its belly 
(tex to craw)) 24.38 

gac-ts’uk-ans-u't I pick my teeth (ts’uk to stab, 
pierce) 

@it gac-t? v'kun-ani's-i-ts Tl crack him with my 
teeth (iP? u’k to crack) 

tan-als-win he looks big (tan big) 

dc-tuq-.a.li’s-.win he looked well with it (ivq to 
fit) 


41. List oF ETYMOLOGICAL SUFFIXES. 


The following lists embrace all the suf- 
fixes that were clear from the material at 
hand, but they do not pretend to be ex- 
haustive. 


-zlzt times 
wi-s-z'let four times (wi-s four) 
nit-elz't several times (nit many) 


-a? 


di nic-tz-gun-a'.l-a_ those across the bay 
(dac-te-gu-'n-at across the bay) 


-ais, Ais eye, fire (but more usually us) 

kin-ai's-eEn eyebrow (stem occurs only in this 
context) 

anc-t?t-a'is-i nic-.a’.ya--i's-at both my eyes are 
sore (t??.t to be sick; ai both) J 

qil-ten-a'is eyelid 

nic-8-tu'h-ai's-u he stabbed her eyes (t.h to stab) 
32. 17. 

ncaha-i's-n poker (’aha to shake) 

gu-nc-sq-at's-u she will jump into the fire (sug to 
jump) 








-ais water 


ne-tu’@g-ais it is dirty water (tu-’g rotten) 
di-tztc-.a'is wave (tztc to drop) 


-ais hind end. This is frequently used with 
the prefix dat. 
dat-du-.a'is-En 

pinch) 
dac-ig-ais-i' uis 
bite) 
dat-krk?-ais-.tigl X.X hit him in the back (k.k? 
to hit) 1.31 
dat-sz-ayi's-un she hit him by the tail (s.a to hit) 
i wuk-a’is short-tailed (wuk short) 


she squeezed his tail (du to 


it bit me in the buttocks (ig to 


-aigil outside. 
ni-na” -.aigi’ls outsides, or sides (nz? is the usual 
formal stem) J 
nE’-aigil-s outside 


-as inside ? 
dat-t?.t-as-u'wi I have pain in nape of neck (tl’.t 
to be ill) 
ne-na-a’su palate (nz formal stem) B 


-asnagyu side. This is another doubtful 
suffix, occurring only in one instance 
Pr't-t an-.asna’gyu I am ill with a pain in the 
side (tP.t to be ill) 
-astci breath 
wuk-astci short-winded (wuk short) 
tiala’stct loon (long-winded ?) 
-asza fathom 


laia-a'sxa_ nine fathoms B 
natc’-a'stsxa one fathom B 


-a'na corner 


nic-isq’-a’win-an.z'na throw it into corner (tsq 
to throw) J 


-ani ear 
ne-te’x-ani_ opening of the ear (tc’.z to make hole) J 
a 8-Pan-an-t’ I burned my ear (un to burn) 
ne-tetuq-a'ni_ she is deaf (t.qg to break) 
8-is’a’'ts’i-n-ana’*u she wiggled her ears J 


-a'ns tooth 
a 8-tPt-a-’ns-i_ I have toothache (t?.? to be sick) 
tc’i-'g-in da’ 8-teq-a'ns-win he bit it and then 
he broke off a chunk. (ts’.¢ to break, split off) 
gac-hunrgi-Eni's-t they stuck in my teeth 28.21 
ga-k-cheil-a'n-si'ts klak’a'n if the snail sees your 
teeth (hcil from hcis to see) 60.27. 
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-antc, anvic stomach 
dac-dzitc’-a.nutc-En she burned his stomach 
(dzitc? to burn) 1.2 
dac-VEtc-a‘'ntc-E'ni I shot him in the belly 
(dac-?.tc to shoot) 
a tsq’-aentic-t'tu he is cut open (ts’.q’ to break) 


-anc, antc tree, wood 
c-takk’-anc it fell on log (tzk? to lie) J 
ne-luz-a’ne hollow tree (nc in; lex hole) 
tc tata’'ga.y-a-'nic cedar bark (data-’gai cedar) J 
da wa-nc-isqa-a'ntc-u he comes out of the brush 
(isqa to emerge) 


-aics nose 
t ga-tq-atc-szts he will bite your nose (iq to bite) 
dat-tc?.x-atcs nose-septum perforation (tc’.x to 
make hole) B 
u: a ts-k’a-win-v'tcs-ugqa Oh, they use their noses 
for cutting things (ka to cut, split) 
dec lex-atcs point of land 


-aqs nose 

s-dw-ags-E'nit_ I squeezed his nose (du to pinch) 

nc-in-a'gs. bow of boat (nc in; nz’ formal stem) 

8-ts’¢"-igs pointed nose (ts’x to drill hole) 

ga: -nxEc-su-ts’-z'qs-u» she wiped her nose (suts’ to 
wipe) 16.93 


-axats hillside. This suffix occurs only once. 


haa’i gi’s nz’-a’xats high up there on the hill- 
side J 


-ahs (ahsu?) neck 
8-Pic-ahsu neck (stem not otherwise known) 
ts-ha'k-.ahs-u his neck was broken (h.k to break) 
duw-ahs-u to choke (du to squeeze) 
a ne-leg-ahs-awi-ni I put it down throat (lug to 
thrust) 
t cuted-ahs-a’'wun they cut off his head (xu? 
to cut) 10.31 


-alag wood, or, perhaps, “long thing”, as 
in Coeur d’Aléne (alq) 
dac-tzk’-alag-z'ni I put it on a log (izk’ to put, 
lie) 
da x.a-tst-ala’g-u he arises from plank (z.a to 
get up) 


-alat or alal It is not certain whether these 
are the same suffix. Meaning not clear, but 
many have some notion of loud talking. 


da ts-wazun-.wa'li he made someone cry (wax 
to ery) 





he'ns-’a'ahan-a'li a lullaby (a.ha to sing lullaby) 

da s-lili'l-.hayz-wali he made her laugh with him 
(lil laugh) ‘ 

la s-huk’wi-alu't-c Ihave a baby (huk’wi baby) 

ga-yas-te’x-a'lé he has a commanding way (yas- 
ts’Ex to order) 

ta ca'ts’En-il-a'li she belongs to high-class people 
(cate’n noble) 

ne-guy-ala'l-u gossip 

da nc-tc’is-ala'l-u he made so much noise (ic’is 
bad) 28.34 

da n-Vilwac-aial-u'witc you talk pretty bad — 
boastfully (Pilwac to be proud) 29.5 

nc-aq-aial laugh at (aga) 

ne-yahyah-ata’l-u he talks wickedly 

nc-Pal-alat-c they say you are very mean (?al 
bad) 11.41 


-aligas breast 

nz’-u'dzin-ali-'gas breast (udzin meaning un- 
known, but occurs several times in similar 
context, with the formal prefix) 

dac-tztc-aliga-sz'tu they pour it on hs chest 
(tztc to fall, drop) 

an-xi'a-alga-’s-t I am getting cold around chest 
(xaat cold) B 


-alvte long things ? 
ia. ts-xiyiz-alu'te-n he scraped them [stalks] 
(viz to scrape) 28.42 
ts-cul?-a.lu'tc-n he cut them [straws] (xu? to 
cut) 28.43 
nic-ickte’-a'lic plank (catc’ to cut) 
ni'c-Pi-g-a'lic itis a tall tree (?i-g long) J 


-als stone 
veleul-rewal-a'lices flint arrow head (xulzrul head) 
dac-t-.cun-at-als agross the stone (t-cun other 
side) 
ta sz-luz-al-gli'sn k cance he heaped rocks 22.11 
c-takk’-als it falls on stone 


-als forehead 


ans-na-.als my forehead (nz formal stem) J 
dzu-da'c-Pte-un dac-PeEtc-alis-n he shot her right 
in the forehead (dac-t.-tc to shoot) 


-als resemble, appear 


tan-als-win he looks big (tan big) 
ts-qaxa’-als-win it resembles a dog (qa.xa dog) J 


-a.lz behind ? 


da s-tqa.(l)g-wi'ni I broke it by sitting on it J 
da’ ts-xq-a'lez-win he pushed him with his 
behind( ?); instrumental? 


mS: me gas 
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-at language 
ne-katsa'l-ai Nehelim language 
un.unt's-at White man’s language (un.u'ns white 
man) 72.8 


-atat chest 
ia s-qulil- a'iat_ she has pitch on her chest (qa-li-'? 
pitch) 19.16 
nzg’-ata'ls on her chest (? becomes ! before s) 19.10 
ki wat-a“tat robins 
ts-g’a"'ig-ala"'t-t I choked on it 


-alizx? 
8-qaEn-alix bumble bee 


-alg water 
ne-tEk?-aig-t 
down) 
anc-ra"'l-alg-u nic-iPhu-c-wi'ns I go where it is 
deep water (.za-it to walk, go) 
gu-nc-i.cul-a'igs he kept going on the water 
dac-s-.atki-ci'tu I hit the water (s.a to hit, -citu 
with regard to) 


-atiz" house 


da cicrgutii'n-aitz” tent (cicigu'ttin sail, canvas) 

dat-teqgil-aitzg-u'i I climb on roof (dat- over, isgil 
to climb). 

dat-izk’-aliz” dzaai he climbs on top of house (tzk 
to lie) 16.74 B 


-alqz taste like 
tca'g-aigz taste like slops (tcaq’ worthless) 
da hu't.sen-a'igz it tastes good (hu-t.s.n good) 
wah-a'igz it has no taste (wah-ai nothing) 
ts-gil-a'igz Patkigi'l it tastes like skunk cabbage 

(zil to resemble) 

di nz’-a-'na’-as_ on the outside corners 
ni'c-ni-na-’-ani in the corners 


I lie down in the water (izk to lie 


-an.6u? 


di'c tiy¥'t-a'.nsu he is standing at side or end of 
room 


-ACU 
auc nic-wat’-a’cu he is without strength yet 
(wat? to be weak) 
dg ne-tce'nex-a-'cu he is fast (tcenu’' x- to be fast) 
nic-yaz-a"eu he is very slow (yazx to be slow) 
-atcs arm 
nit-a'tci crab (nit many) 
qaz-a'tea’:-s claw 
ia ts-tuw-aici'-tin he put it on his hands (uw to 
paint) 19.10 





da ts-yaq’-atca’-u then he washed his hands (yaq’ 
to wash) 

nE-x’a'y-atca hand 

gu-? ugq"-atc-u'nt I can scratch the sky (?uq to 
scratch) ; instrumental? : 

-aki canoe, boat 

adzakit canoe 

ta nc-suu-k¥-~ he bailed out canoe (su, to bail 
out) B 

a's-PEn-i’kt the canoe has been burnt (before 
scraping) (?un to burn) J 

dzaw-ahgi'l-at_ both boats (dzu- two ) 11.74 


-akt length 
wuk-a'kt short (wuk short) 
dg ns-teg-a'ki longer 
-altc round thing (related to alutc? ) 
Pun-.a’lic dish 
ia ts-xiya-z-alic-u'ni 
scrape) 
cag-a'lic dried berries (ca-g to dry) 
-A'tat? 
ni'c-na?-a'tat smoke vent hole 


I scrape it round (ziz to. 


-al, -als color J 


tel-.a'ls darkish color (tul dark) 
kaa.'l-at_ reddish (kaal red) 


-$,-a% bush 
witeul-ai_ sallalberry bush (wi-tc’u-’t) 
te’xa-'n-i_ cherry tree (i? rmn) J 


-18, -a8, -us face 
ts-kaal-is he has a red face (kaa'l red) 
da s-iqg-uas-tzgl hw» bit his face (iq to bite) 
si-yaq’-u-’s-t my face is clean (yaq’ to wash) 
yA-ha'q-alz’wis his face got white (haaq white) 
ta te-yaq’-as-uwin they washed their faces 
xuxcuwits-ais cover face 
ne-qliq-ayi's-un he threw it in their faces (li.q to 

throw). 


-itsa, ita’a blanket 
8-lanal-i'ts’a blanket 
dac-t-.zumn-al-itsa across the blanket 
-i‘tcrn back 
8-giks-t'tcen squirrel J 


da ga-qat-i‘tcen robin (gat grey, fade) 
ts-kaal-i’‘ien it is a red back (kaal red) 57.2 


siz-itcun-u'wa shake your back B 
Ptc-itcz-tu'ns his dorsal fin 15.5 
8-7 Ah-u'tcin baby board (q’a’ wood) J 
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-tkt dollar 
laiu-v’k? nine dollars B 


-tl? 
ca'nc-it_ stone knife (canc stone) 
-il? 
qu.nt"? pubic hair (qu-nu-’dzu face whiskers) 


-il, ul dried food, grease 
ne-ts’i'tci-w’i ~chinook-salmon grease (ts°t’tciu 
Chinook salmon) 
qalu-i2 dried salmon (qulu salmon) 
nic-Paa'ge-ti seal grease (age seal) 


-u language 


hutya’yu Tillamook language 
-us body 
zuy-.uus only the body (z% only) 


-un relative. This is used especially for 
plurals. 
ne-euxsiz-uns her brothers-in-law (xsi-x) 
anc-8-wE.a"'l-en my uncles (waa-’? uncle) 
an-tca-'dz-En my aunts (tca-ts aunt) 


-uh, -ah bottom. 

ne-hudz-.aha-wins ridge at bottom of basket 
(hudz?) J 

nc-nE’-aha'ns its bottom, inside 

da nc-?un-Eh-v'nt I burned it from the bottom 
(? un to burn) 

da s-izk-zh-v'nt I pulled it up from the rocks 
(tvk to pull up) 

da 8-na'-.win ts-ya-euhs-iis he put it on as a tail 
(suhs tail) 27.58 


-wEC, wic people 
kt ilga-’t-wic people of the upper river (ilga’t 
upstream) 
dza.lz'l-wzc the lake people (dza.la’? lake) 
-win person ? 
netiyiwin this man (?tyt’lhu man) 
sigakal-.win young person (gaa' kai child) 


ia nit k siguku'n-wim many children (sigagu’n 
youths) 44.1 


-wuc, -uc place 
tc’is-.wu'c it is a bad place (tc-is bad) 
xis-wi-'nt-.we'c-t I like that place (zi-s-.wi to 
like) J 
8-ta"'l-u-c-wi'n-8 where it is dark (tu-l dark) 
us-zas-t'uc-8 by a different way (xus different) 





quya’u sute’-wii'c-.win she wiped the ground 
with moss (quyau moss; suis’ to wipe) 

sute-twil'c-n nz-s-tuwi'x she wiped the ground 
(twwi-2 ground) 

8-ku'nag-i'uc it is a pretty place (k’ungz 
pretty) J 


-yt8, -its day. Used principally in counting. 
tcana’g*-tis three days (tca-’nat three) 
dzu’-ya-'s two days 
kin-a't-ias after a few days (kin few) 12.3 
te’zus-ta'l-.yas five days 44.9 


-dzin mouth, edge 
a nc-Pan-idzin-enit I burned my mouth (?un to 
burn) 
dac-taq’-udzin he is licking his lips (tag to lick) 
ne-siyuw-i'dzin to drip from mouth (si-w to smell) 
da ne-lag-il-i’dzin she sat down at the door 
(iaq-tl to sit) 
ga-ya-8-dzidzi-tiul-c you will 
us B 


make mouths for 


-niga feminine genitalia 
ga’ -8.a-nigz-dzi’ I'll hit you in the vulva (8a 
to hit) J 


-ns place. This is not used freely. 
tca-ns-kt where? (tca interrogative or relative 
stem, ki interrogation) 


-cen foot 
da s-i-cen he is lame (ti? to be ill) 
qga'zr-czn toe-nail 
as-taq’-ca-'n-u it licks its paws (taq lick) J 
da ts-kEwiz-.cu'nu he took his leg away (zwux 
to take away) 


-gas across, middle 
ga-gudz-aga’s-u he swam across (gudz to go across 
water) 
iP xt-ages-a.i's-i_ I have a pain on the side uf my 
head (t?.2 to be sick) 
nx’-a'gas_ in the middle 


“qun, gan head 

zaui'-.qun wild 

k’in-i'qun_ she had not much hair (k’in few) 

da:'s-tq-u'qzn-.wi'nt I break it with my head 
(t.q to break) ; instrumental? 

ts-quau-u'gen skull 

da ts-gc-iga'-tu they grasped his hair (gc to grasp; 
-iga’'tu n drops out before the ¢ of the prono- 
minal suffix) 

tawi'n-.qen hair 

da wa-nc-laq-il-.qa'n-u he went out and sat on 
top (taq-il to sit) 
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-hi? 

da s-lilila' -hi 
-hu around 

ne-qayAk-.hu’ -+ 
-l? 

te’a'wi'l fish spine (s-ts’a’wu removed fish spine) 
-Iq? 


da wa-s-ig-lz'g-as he bit dirt (ig to bite) 


-t bush 
g%i.nuz-t blackberry bush (g%i-nu-’x blackberry) 


he laughs long (lil to laugh) 


I walk around (gayak) 


42. COMPOUND SUFFIXES. 


We have seen that several suffixes may 
be used in one complex. Some cases of 
suffix combination are obscure, especially 
with respect to terms for body parts. It may 
be that these do not involve special con- 
nectives, but are the usual suffix forms, 
used in idiomatic fashion. 
ga-ts-yil-.hus-u'i I will turn my face (yal to 

twist) 
nE’-u-dzi-n-Eha-tca-as wrist 
8-nE’-.udzin-a'h-cen heel B 
8-na'-huw-a'tci palm of hand J 
sute-in-Eha-tci little finger 
gak-ts’-a'tct finger 


43. Syntactic SUFFIXEs. 


A number of suffixes determine syntactic 
relations. All subjects and objects are expres- 
sed through pronouns which are suffixes. 


These, together with possessives, will be: 


treated later. A number of others will be 
given here. 

Some of these suffixes modify and expand 
the verb. These will be treated in greater 
detail in connection with the discussion of 
the verb. (see 50, p. 32; 64, 65, p. 40). 


-ayu, -at to pretend (cp. Coeur d’Alene 
iy@* playingly) 
is-yayt'q-a'yu he pretends to be dead (yuq to die) 
8E-nanE-wi'n-at playing house 
tPxil-a'-yu he pretends tobe sick (t?’.2 to be sick) B 


-as verbalizer 
ya-hu'st-es he enlarged them (hust large) 





-il meaning unclear. This suffix occurs 
regularly with many intransitive verbs, as 
kan-il to camp out, nag-il torun. (see 65, p. 41) 


-u to become 
da s-tan-u-t I become large (ta-n large) 
-wt, wu to cause, to do. This is a transiti- 
vizer. 
da s-lucic-.wit-sdzi’ 
to be angry) 


he made me angry at you (luc 


-sEt, -cit with regard to 
u-th?-an-sx't-a put it next to it (tzk’ to put) 


-dzit reflexive 
ga-'hg-a-dzi’t-i I will hide (thg to hide) 

-ha to make, cause 
a 8-lil-Eha-wi-dzi't I made you laugh (lil to laugh) 


There are a few other suffixes of this 
general type. 


-at adverbializer 


thg-un-i'l-at secretly (thg to hide) 
tca.nz’x”-al fast (tcenuax to do quickly) J" 
at'-cen-alt with both feet (at both; -czn foot) J 


-i¢ nominalizer 
nce-qwa’-it a lie (qway to lie) 


-win one who 
nic-wa’.waha'n-win sealion (wa’han to bark) 


-win place where 
ns-da-itu'n-win next to the table (i-iun to eat) 


-wins superlative 
hust-vwi'ns he is largest (hust large) 
8-tc’is hutanen-Ewi'ns the worst doctor (tc’ts bad; 
huta’nen doctor) 


-tzn, -n one who, thing which 
ns-t-hu’q-un fireplace (ns- locative; hug fire) 
da s-gr'dz-il-ten he is a good swimmer (gudz, to 
cross water) 
ia dus-PEtc-w'tun she is a good shot (das-t’.tc to 
shoot) 1.70 
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44, INCORPORATION OF NOUNS. 


Incorporation of nouns is not a very usual 
process in Tillamook, but it does occur. 
The typical form is for a noun to be in- 
corporated in a verbal complex as object. 
The verb is in initial position and is con- 
nected with the noun by the particle al. I do 
not know to what extent this is a free process, 
but I have a number of different examples of 
its occurrence. 


ts-kels-at-yingac you are brave (kelu’s strong; 
yingas heart; -c, you, + -s becomes- c) 

a nc-tPt-at-gaat-i I have a sore throat (t?.i ill; 
qaat throat) 

nic-ks-ta'w-at-wiya:'dz-t my stomach is empty 
(tau nothing; wi’ yats stomach) 

ta ts-k.nan-at-gaghat she takes the new born 
baby (kun take; gagha:t = gaakat baby) J 

kt-at-tewi'x"-i I dig the earth (ki to dig) 


There are also cases which appear to be 
compounding of independent stems, or 
juxtaposition of independent words, an ab- 
breviated form of ilvn, to eat, being used. 


da ts-i't-aaiz'qi he eats meat B 
da dz-it-is’u'-yait_ we eat meat 


Stem-compounding is not ordinarily a 
regular feature of Salish dialects. It occurs 
sporadically in rare words. For example, in 
Chehalis we get such forms as hunt-deer, 
make-canoe, and so forth. In Coeur d’Aléne 
al is used as a connective just as -al- is here. 


45-67. THE VERB. 


The most important functional element is 
the verb complex. Most of the basic syntactic 
relations of the sentence are established 
through it. Reflexives, transitivizers, and so 
forth, are verb suffixes. The pronouns are 
suffixed to the verb, subject and object 
nouns being merely appositional. 





45-48. PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES, INDICATIVE. 

Tillamook has one set of pronominal 
subjects, and two sets of objects. Three 
persons are distinguished, each with its 
singular and plural, except that the third 
persons singular and plural are identical, 
as are the object forms for the first and 
second persons plural. This is a characteristic 
Salishan feature. 

45. PRONOMINAL SUBJECTS. — The subject 
pronoun suffixes, except for the first person 
singular, are familiar Salishan forms. 


Singular Plural 
First person -4 -yit 
Second person -C -yala} 


There are no third person subject forms. 
nag-il-t LTrun (nag-il to run) 
s-ni-c he arrived (nic to arrive) 
a s-k’axauya'h-c you are a crow 
tc’t’-s-u-’s-t I have a dirty face (tc’is bad, dirty) 


46. PRONOMINAL OBJECTS, FIRST AND 
SECOND CONJUGATIONS. — The suffix ex- 
pressing direct or indirect object precedes 
the pronominal subject. 

There are two distinct sets of these object 
pronouns. Since these are used with a high 
degree of consistency with distinct verbs, 
we may regard them as pronouns of different 
conjugations. The two sets of forms are 


1st Conjugation 2nd Conjugation 


Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
lst person is tirid tuc tuk 
2nd person ts tint iu tu 
3rd person mort mnort ge. ee 

47, TRANSITIVE VERB. — The following 


diagram shows the object-subject compounds 
in both conjugations. 


1 This form would be expected to havea term- 
inal h, corresponding to terminal p of other 
dialects. 
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Subjects ; ‘ Objects 
1 sing | 2sing | 3sing-pl. | pl | 2 pl. 
First Conjugation 
: dz , tiwsls 
lems “Ms dzai ns ‘F tiuli 
2 gi tc tiwile we 
sing (ts-c) uy tiude 
, n . tiul- 
3 sing ts ts (tagh nagl) tiut (9 alge ) 
; nyt tiulis 
1 pl 7 toyit tyil J tivity al 
nyala . 
2 pl tay ala tsy ala tey ala tiuty ala _— 
3 pl dzalu dziu (atu) tiut (tula) 
Second Conjugation 
, (iwi i os si 
1 sing _— (i wai zi —_ swilt 
2 si SWEC c switc 
sing SWECEC xa xc iwilc fia 
: tuc i x _ sut-(gal- 
3 sing Sone tus gl tul gzla) 
1 pl _— suy at Coe — iwity al 
: y ala : 
2 pl iucy ala on ei ahi iuly ala ss 
suc ; , ilu, ’ 
3 pl Senile su (iu) ad ) tuy ala 











No fruitful suggestion has arisen to explain 


the -n- and -t- alternatives in the first con-. 


jugation. There is a parallel and equally 
unexplained phenomenon in the second. 
Certain stems take -t before the second con- 
jugation pronouns. gaac to kill, for example, 
and nic to arrive. In others an -s- is 80 con- 


stantly introduced that I am not certain that 
it should not be considered part. of the stem. 
gzlzx to speak, for example, may really be 
ever. Thestemcaasoccursalways with-st be- 
ore the suffixed pronouns; what relationship 
this element may havetothesuffix-szt is under 





such circumstances impossible to determine. 


48. EXAMPLES OF TRANSITIVE VERB. — 


First Conjugation 


I-thee ga-wi-'-dza’'t I will leave thee (wi to leave) 
T-you gu-wi' -tiwi't-i I will leave you 
I-him da ts-wi-'ni 1 left him behind 


Second Conjugation 
ya.ga-'t-iwa't I know thee (yagat to know) 
ga-ha-’n-iwi' I'll catch up with with you 

(han to catch) 
ya.gat-iwi'ti I know you 
tsi-yaga-'t-t I know him 
gu-Pun-z’s“t Til come back with him 
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First Conjugation 


I-them ts-wawi-vi_ I left them 
thou-me gu-wi'-te you will leave me 
thou-us gu-wi-tiwile you will leave us 
thou-him da ts-wi-ne you left him 
he-me 

he-us da ts-wi-ti'ut he left us behind 
he-thee 

he-him da ta-wi-ta-’gzl he left him 
we-you da ts-wi-tiwi'tyat we left you 
we-him da ts-wi--n.yat we left him behind 
they-me ts-wa-’wi-ts they left me 
they-us 

they-you 

they-him ts-wa-'wi-n they left him 


49. REMARKS ON SECOND CONJUGATION. 


Some verbs are used regularly with the 
pronouns of the second conjugation, others 
with the first. 

Many of the second conjugation verbs are 

‘verbs of state or neutrals. They express an 
idiom rather different from ours. 
da nc-u--n-iue I am lonesome; literally, “it is 
lonesome to me’’. (u to be sad, lonesome). 
ne-Vilwac-.ni'.wic I am proud; literally, “it is 
proud to me”. 

Similar constructions are regular with 
others of these second conjugation verbs which 
express state or condition, such as: 

Pilwac_ to be proud 

nE-xin_ to think 

yic to be loose 

z“in_ to be tired waited for 
gate? to be merry 

Others, however, are not of this type, but 
are active verbs. 

‘yagat to know 

han to catch 

?un to accompany (see paradigms) 
and also many others, such as: 


adaha’ to curse at tcidz to reach 

ahal to eat up tculdzit to send 

ulin to use up ggzhas to speak 
ya-tcega'c-is tomarry gaa tokill 

yahs to look at gazis to attack 
yatis toscold kuz* to get into 
yt to be next zaya to carry 

tat to take out gler to 

caai to berate -. to have bad luck 
dzaguc to drip on hu-s to roll 





Second Conjugation 
tsi-yayu-’ya.ga-'t-t I know them 
tsi-ya.ga-'t-i.we’c you know me 
yaga-'t-t.wi’te you know us 
tsi-'ya.gat-c you know him 
ya'gat-t'uc he knows me 
tsi-yaga’t-i'ut he know us 
yaga't-i’us he knows thee 
tsi-yaga’t he knows him 


yagat-tiyat we know him 

da ts-han-z’xyat we caught up to him 
ts-yuya-’ gat-i'uce they know me 

da ts-han-iwi'lu they caught us 
tst-yaga't-i'ut galga'la they know you 
tsi-yaga't-i-’gzl they know him 


There is some evidence for considering 
this conjugation one of indirect subject- 
object relation. This is in part suggested by 
the translations and the idiomatic usage with 
verbs of state; but there is also more direct 
evidence. -w+ the transitivizing suffix, always 
takes endings of the first conjugation (see 50, 
p. 32). And a special suffix(-szt) is required 
in order to express indirect relationship with 
verbs of the first conjugation (see 51, p. 33). 

There are two affixes which are associated 
with the pronouns of the second conjugation. 
These are the prefix wal- together with, and 
the suffix -gas half, or middle. Ordinarily 
when these are used with any stem, second 
conjugation pronouns are used. 


wal- This is usually used with a form of the 
pronominal suffix beginning with ¢ or with s¢. 
It is not clear if this is related to -szt (see 51) 
but in some cases at least it seems to be. 
In most cases wal- is used with verbs other- 
wise intransitive : 
ga-wat-nic-tz% I will arrive with her (nic to 
arrive) 
ga-wat-nic.nic-ti'uc she always takes me with her 
(iuc she-me, second conj.) 
ga-wt-tca-'gu-st-iwa's I will dance with you (tca-g 
_ to dance; iwait I-you, second conj.) 
- Sometimes a transitive form suffers these 
transmutations. 


wat-ac-a'un-st-z* an a-qa_ he picked it up with a 
stick (ac to lift, lst conj., z* second conjuga- 
tion, he-it) 
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Sometimes wal- takes pronominal forms of 
the first conjugation (or no pronominal 
suffixes at all, which is the regular first 
conjugation third person subject and object 
form). This is the case particularly when the 
transitivizer -wi is used (see 50). 
tyu un.gi’ wut-ci'l-.wi’+tc you don’t like me either 

(iyu also; un.gi you; cil to hate; tc you-me 

Ist) 11.15 
wal-i.aha-wi-n-ci't-t 

carry) 
wat-i.aha-wi-n-cidzalu they carried it with me 
wat-nic-wi-dzi I arrive with you (nic to arrive) 


Icarried it with me (aha to 


In a few cases wal- appears in an intransi- 
tive construction, with no expressed object, 
direct or indirect. 
gu-wt-t-xa'g-il he rode along too (t-xag-il to be a 

passenger) 


t ga’-wat-gaga"'t-i I play with him (gaqai to play) 


-gas likewise takes second conjugation 
pronominal endings, which appear usually 
with an introductory ¢. Like the ¢ suffix 
with wal- this may imply -set. The suffix -gas 
itself means even, half, across. There is no 
obvious relation to the idea of indirectness. 
a ts-xt’-agas-tz“i_ I cut it in two (xv? to cut) 
ni-hahahek-a'gus-tz she split it up fine (h.k to 

split) 9.7 
na-ts-hk-.aga's-tz“i_ I break it in two 

When -wi is used with -gas we find first 
conjugation pronouns, as was the case when 
wat- was used with -wi. 
dac-ig-.gas-wi-ni I met him. 

There are some exceptions to the second 
conjugation rule. 
di-tztc-agas-nitc he met me 

We also have one case which omits the t. 
ga-tk’agas-nu'x*i it is paid for. This is probably 

merely the regular dropping of the -t before 
-n. (see 40, p. 24) 


50. TRANSITIVIZER -wi. 


-wi (wu, -awu), as already mentioned, is 
a transitivizer. It is used regularly with sub- 
ject and object pronouns of the first con- 
jugations, whatever the character of the 
stem. 





un-.asElik-.widzt’ you scared me 

ga-yit-wi-'ni I will be next (yié to be next; -ni 
I-him Ist conj.) Without the -wi, yit takes 
pronouns of the 2nd conj.: ga-yit-ni’ uc he will 
be next to me (-niuc he-me, 2nd) 

da ts-yiil-a'wu-ts he finished me (-ts he-me Ist) 
ytit to finish otherwise takes 2nd conjugation 
pronouns: yiil-nug he finished it (-nug he-him 
2nd) 

In many of the cases with verbs otherwise 

intransitive, a causative notion is clear. 

da ts-gul-.wa-tugl it made them warm (gzl to be 
warm) 

da s-hust-Ewu-wun she brought up lots of children 
(hust to be large; -wu become; -wun trans. 3-3) 

da wu' -tsE-wigiigal-u'wun she brought him to life 
(wugel, to live, terminal reduplication for 
inchoative; vwun trans. 3-3) 

da s-halu'x-tzn-wi'ni I made a bat out of it 


Some of the complex forms are interesting: 
da s-lu'cic-Ewiti-sdzi'’ he made me angry at you 
(luc to be angry; -wu cause; -sdzi I with 
regard to you) 
da ts-waz-an-wii'nt I made him ery (wag to cry) 
da ts-kadzidz-.wunt I made him angry (qadz to 
be angry; terminal reduplication for the 
inchoative; -wu-nt I make him) 


-wi frequently appears in combination with 
other suffixes. It always follows them. 
da ts-qa'w-idzi-n-wi I put it in my mouth (q’au to 
have in mouth; -dzin mouth) 
liq?-.cu'n-.wi-n she buried it with her foot (li-q’ 
to bury; -czn foot) 
ia s-tan-.wu'-wun she raised her (tan to be large; 
-wu for -u become; -wu causative) 
ga-nc-tcaw-ans-.wi'-ni_ I stick it in my teeth 
Some cases occur in which there is no 
significant difference between the form with 
-wi and that without. 
ga-s-Vi-g-t.ni I will haul it (#%-gi to drag) 
dzu-Pigt'-.win ne-EnE-a'ntc he dragged him into 
the house. 11.26 
quya’'u suts-iwi'c-.wi-n she wiped the ground 
with moss (suts’? to wipe; -wuc ground; -win 
she -it) 24.68 
suts’-twic-En she wiped the ground there 24.68 


With the following stems (and a number of 
others) -wi occurs in every case in our material. 
cil-wi:-ni_ I dislike it (cil to hate) 
ga-ts-ka'w-Enit I'll haul it out (kaw to haul) 
lu wu-tsaha'-wi-ts they carry me home (’aha to 

carry) 


s-xis-.wi-ni I like him (zi-s-wi to like) 


djitcut-.wi'-nt_ what I heard (tcit to hear) 10.3 
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51. InprREcT OBJECT -szt. 


In order to express an indirect relationship 
between subject and object in the first con- 
jugation, a special suffix -sxt (-cit), with 
regard to, is used. This is followed by the 
regular object and subject pronominal suf- 
fixes, except for the third person, where -szt 
itself takes the place of the object. There is 
of course regularly no third person subject 
suffix. (ep. Chehalis -cit on behalf of). 
Sometimes there may be a third person 
direct object expressed as well, by means of 
the regular -n, which then precedes the -szt. 
There is assimilation of the terminal -¢ of 
-aEt with some of the suffixes. -sxt-dzai 
(I-you) becomes -szdzai and -szt-ts (he-me) 
becomes -szts. 
du-yas-gay-En-sdza't 
to ask; -zn it) 

ga-dza'ts’q-aasdza’t_ I'll chop it in pieces for you 
(ts’.q to chop, reduplicated; the vowels in- 
troduced before the suffixes remain a mystery) 
(see 40, p. 23) 


I came to ask if you(yasga’ y 


dzu-tci-t-asz'ti — I want to borrow it from him 
(go after — borrow — unexplained vowel — 
I with regard to him) 

da nc-.lag-ahs-awii-n-su'ti I put it down his 

throat (article in-thrust-throat-transitive-it-I-to- 
him) 

ta-ya'Vaha-n-ci"tc you work for me (yai’aha to 
work) 

ts-ya'Vaha-n-ci't-.c you will work for him 

ga-.ya' Vaha-n-cti-wi'le you will work for us 

gu-n.a-sts he will take it from me (n.a to take) 

dzuts’uk-tan-i'sts she is sticking me with it (ts’uk 
to pierce; -an it; -sts she with regard to me) 

@ ts-.aha'-sts he makes it for you (ha to make) 

tal-an-st dic s-qa'lu he is taking disease from him 
(tat to remove; -an 31; dic demonstr.; qga’lu 
pain) 

da n-huc-iate-v‘ict she blew on it through her 
hands (huc to blow, -atc hand) 9.8 

ts-ya'?aha’'-n-cti’ul he is working for us 

ga-.ya' Vaha-n-ci-tiwityat we are working for you 

ts-ya'Vahan-ci-t-iyat we are working for him 

ga’ -yavaha-n-c-tsya’.la you (pl.)are working for me 

ga-yaiaha-n-c-tiya’.la you(pl.)are working for him 

ga-.i' yav’aha-n-cts they work for me (verb redu- 
plicated) 

ga-.a'yah-ci'dziu they would poison you 

ga-.ayah-cti’ut they would poison me 


3* 





XX citc’-izn-situ. they massage her with XX 
(passive) 

(it ts-.awi-n-i'st dzi un-.ca’nc then they left him 
there on a rock (wi to leave) 11.72 

ts-wawiwayax-asutu they bought them from her 
(wayax to buy) 


Occasional irregularities in the use of -sxt 
throw some light on the second conjugation: 
For example, we find the form 
tc-sEt-.n-iwi it is spilled on me (tc- over; 8.t to 

spill; -iwi thou-with-regard-to-me, second con- 

jugation). 
Ordinarily, the verb s.t takes Ist conjugation 
pronouns. In this case, an indirect relation- 
ship is indicated not by the usual Ist con- 
jugation procedure of introducing -szt, but 
through the use of second conjugation 
pronouns instead. 

On the other hand, using -szt to represent 
an implicit indirect notion obviates the ne- 
cessity of using second conjugation forms 
with the affixes wal- and -gas. 
wat-hus-in-stit- I made him roll (hus to roll) 
ts-wat-tddte-icit it dropped down (tztc to drop) 
ga-tk’-agas-ci'ts he paid you (t.k’ to pay) 


52. PASSIVE. 


-atu and -iu are parenthetically listed as 
third person plural subject m. third person 
object forms, of the first and second con- 
jugations respectively. It is through these 
forms that the passive is most commonly 
expressed. 


tca-s-ki 1 ta sz-liy-v'tu XX why was XX beaten? 
(liy to beat) 
tau 8E-nina-win da na-s-PEn-u'tu _ their house is 
gone, it was burned down (s-na-win house; 
Pun to burn) 54.7 
Git tu wit-ts-.yute-i'tu dzik sza’qg 
_ the roots (yutc’? to dry) 10.21 
(8-xi-3-ui-’tu everyone likes him (2i-s-wi to like) 
ga-nc-kit-a’tu I will dig a ground even; literally, 
it will be dug in it (ki to dig) 
ts-gugEhas-i'u X they invited X (gzhas to call) 
ts-.waha'h-niu they missed him (waha to miss) 
tcau'c-iyu it is sold (tcauc to give away) 
ts-gaga'a'c-tiu he will kill him in a fight (gaac to 
kill 


then they dried 


du-wu-s-tca'liu he went back with her (ical to 
accompany) 
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Sometimes in the texts we find that these 
forms are not translated as passives, although 
the context would permit this translation. 
ge-u'-z?-un gelgi'lu gatz’ts’-ititu isai they cut 
iron and hammer it cold. (zu? to cut; gulgulu 
iron; dzts’ to hammer) 72.8 

dite t8-.zha'lu ga-tets’-i' wiic-.wi'tu... Pit ga-yu'g- 
awitittu ¢< ga-duPigi’-.win this wolf they will 
throw him down.... then they will kill him 
and drag him (tzis’ to hit; yug to die; Pt’ gi 
to drag) 35.8 

I have found a large number of similar 
forms in i and also in texts (8.8, 
24.62, 9.20, 10.2, 1.31, 73.6, 63.4, 73.8, 54.7). 
Occasionally a very general noun subject 
is stated : 
dul k s-ti.wat wuta"hat xcu'zet’-v'tu these people 

all butchered it (xu? to cut) 8.8 

This form also occurs idiomatically where 
we should expect an imperative. 

a au tPalanu gac ga cutc’-a'tu leave it, don’t cut 
it off (catc’ to cut) 11.40 

zis-.wi'-ni ga-nc-.yiz-a'tu dulic s-nina-win ki 1 
want you to clean up the house (zi.s-wi to 
want; yiz to clean; 8-na-wim house) 28.67 

In persons other than the third the passive 
is expressed through an impersonal con- 
struction, with the third person plural 
pronoun used as subject. 
da'c-.ha-dza"lu I was caught unawares (ha to 

catch; -dzalu they-me) J 

There are other methods, rather sporadic- 
ally exemplified and possibly irregular, of 
handling the passive. One is by reduplication 
of the final consonant of the stem. 
ts-ga'qq’ he is dug up (gag’ to dig up) 
dat-s-ts’u'sis she got her hair combed (ts’.s to 

comb) 
Other forms translated by the passive: 
8-.lu'uis it is bent(lu to bend) 
ts-kuku'ul they are broken 
nic-.8E'x-a they spilled out (szz to spill) 
ts-ga’ats’ it is getting wet, which appears also as 
8-t#’aa’ (s-tsa'a'-yal we are all going to get wet) 
du ngc-a'g he is skinned (’aq to skin) 28.27 


53. SuFFIX -w. 


In a number of cases in the intransitive 
we find an u introduced. This is very likely 





the em of Coeur d’Alene, or malzm in Cheha- 
lis, indicating that there is no object, in a 
verb ordinarily transitive. It appears term- 
inally and before pronouns of the first and 
second persons. 
@ ts-yas-u't I am aiming (yas to aim) 
ts-huq-u dztt s-hug it was burning, that fire 9.9 
du’ -dac-di-?z'tc-u he went hunting J 
da 3-t# ay-u'i I yelled (ts’ay to yell) 
ts-yahu he copulated (yaha to copulate) 
Other wu forms, however, remain per- 
plexing. Some because the verbs are not of 
this first conjugation type, with anticipated 
object. These are ‘however all also without 
expressed object. 
ne-sagq’-agas-u he jumps across (sug to jump) 
ga-gudz-il-.ga's-u he will swim across (gudz to 
cross water) 

da ts-yil-hus-u'wi I turned around (yal to twist) 

t gu-’-nc-yil-u’wi I am going downstream (yil 
to go downstream) 

n-tc-tiyit-ugs-u'i I am standing in the bow (yit 
to stand) 

Occasionally, however, there may be an 
object. 
da s-tag-awi-n-u-t I them one after the 

other (tag for tzk’ to pack) 

There are also cases in which alternative 
ferms both with and without the w occur, 
unfortunately without giving us any clue as 
to the difference between them. 
da ts-hu.s-i, da ts-hus-iut I rolled downhill (hu-s 


to roll) 
ta ts-.ah-wini, ta ts-.ha-win-ui_I paddle 

There are other cases in with there is no 
u in the first person, but it is added to the 
other forms, retaining the i before .it. 
da t.-si'g-i 1 walk 
da t.-sig-iu he is walking 
da t-sig’-iuc you are walking 
ga-nc-.iz-t I will go to get water (iz to fill) 
ga-nic-.iz¥u she will go to get water 
dz-iz it is full 

The -u occurs also in some cases translated 
by the passive (cp. -tu, 52, p. 33). w is the 
passive completive ending in Chehalis. 
ia is-yau it is cooked 


da ts-ha'n-u he is caught 
t ha-s-yiya’g-u they catch their hair 
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Possibly some of these forms are related to 
the suffix -u (see 43, p. 28; 65, p. 41) which 
indicates becoming, or growing to be. Here 
with verb stems we may have the same 
notion, akin to the continuative. 


54. Surrix -gzl. 


-gel may be a non-pronominal ending. 
It is always terminal, with certain curious 
exceptions which will be discussed later. It 
is used only in verb complexes in which both 
subject and object are in the third person. 

It is most fruitful to consider the various 
forms in which it appears separately. 

-tegl. 

This is used with both first and second 
conjugation stems. In the former case it 
takes the place of the n of the third person 

_ object, or, perhaps it is that the latter dis- 
appears before it as the n of suffixes regularly 
does before ¢ (see 6, p. 9; 40, p. 24). 

Lack of subtle distinctions in the trans- 
lation make a thorough analysis of the 
meaning of -tzgl impossible, fur in virtually 
all cases where forms with the regular third 
person pronoun endings were used alter- 
natively with the forms in -tzgl, the trans- 
lations were identical. 

XX dac-Pxte-xtv'gl he shot XX 

dac-Pzic-n XX he shot XX 

da s-ts’Esis-u'nt I comb his hair 

ga-ts’sus-ata' gil he will comb her hair 

8-Pigi-.wi'-m he drags it 

8-Pigt ou-tu'gl XX XX drags him away 
- s-zis-wi'-n_ he likes it 

8-2+-8-wi--tz’ gel everyone likes him 

da s-t?a-atz'gzl he searched for him 

da s-tPa'-an he searched for them 


The best hypothesis which has been offered 
to explain this form is that it is what we 
might term an “obviative” (like eius in 
Latin). In the texts it appears often when a 
new subject is introduced and the previous 
subject becomes the object. This form does 
not occur in every such context. Since there 
is no fixed subject or object position for the 
appositional nouns, the -tzgl helps avoid 

3e 





ambiguity. It is often used when the subject 
is surprising, as when the tables are turned 
and the pursued captures the pursuer. This 
type of distinction is made in other Salish 
dialects as well. In Chehalis there is a differ- 
ence in form when the subject in a sub- 
ordinate clause is the object of the principal 
clause. In Puyallup there is a form like that 
in Tillamook, gwzl, which is listed as a reci- 
procal. Apparently this also has some ob- 
viative significance for Dr. Aginsky points 
out that, “there is no similar suus-eius distinc- 
tion in the possessive”’. ; 

This boy grew up dzt 8-ic’u.yd'ds ts-yaw-itu’gl his 
mother told him 4.90 (cf also 9.13, 1.22, 1.40, 
5.86 B) 

He reached for his wife. He felt around ts-yaw- 
ttugl she said to him 10.28 

In another case, Gatc’zlau is subject in a 
series of sentences. Then 

nusta’'wat dat-kek’-ais-gtu'gl dzi s-ttugi'ns then 
it hit him in the back, the door 1.35 


A group of men travel about. They land 
at a village. 
it s-dac-t-ru-'n-al gz-uk-ate’ gl laat ca'te’en then 
across the way he will come up to them that 
chief. (ak to come) 5.24 B 

aia i.’ yu ts-ya-’w-in ts-yow-itz’g.l then again she 
said it. He said to her. 

In a few cases, forms in -tzgl are translated 
as reciprocals, but the obviative significance 
is clearly possible. 
ne-lilaliq-ai's-atiigl they throw it in each other’s 

face (lig to throw) 
cil-wi’ -ta-gel they hate each other (cil to dislike) J 
ia s-tk’ ut-wi-ta’gl they lay together (izk to lie) 
... teat tel’-z' st-wi-ti' gel (he said) she should lie 
with him 16.68 B 

In the second conjugation this form is rare. 

... @ ts-geac-tu'gl un-.laah (two white men) were 
killing my father (gaac to kill) 73.7 

--. da ts-gaac -tz’gzl (the bear) killed him 

da ts-gaac-tr ... he killed (the bear) 

' -gsl is more usual in the second conjugation. 

It also is obviative with occasional reciprocal 

translation. 

la ts-ya-teigac-is-gil 
wife) 


they got married (tcf gac 
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da ts-galzzis-gul they talk to each other (gzlzx 
to talk) 

da gaxi's-gel_ they attacked him (gazis to attack) 

G. gu-de-xagi's-gul G. will ferry them 

dzu-tcedz-i'gul some come to see her also (tcidz 
to meet) 24.8 

di-Pu.n-u%'gl he went with her 8.1 

da s-tc’ak k s-tiwat-s da tchei's-gel_ _ he stopped. 
His people saw him (hcis to see) 5.120 B 

-nugl. 

This is rather different. It appears to 
involve a notion of indirect reference. 
tc-tug-als-rwi-nii'gl he looked well with it (dc- 

tug-ali’s-ewin he looked well) (ivq to fit) 
ne-yul-nu'gl it is painted with it (nc-yul-i’nt 
I paint it) 

It occurs also with second conjugation 
verbs. 
yit-nz'gel he will be next to it (yit-niuc he will 

be next to me). 

This is borne out particularly by instances 
of its use with verbs of the first conjugation, 
which may alternatively use forms in -szt. 
XX s-taic-enii'gl he mixed X with it 
XX s-tatc-an-sti'ti I mixed X with it 
gac-yil-.nu'gl he’s wrapped around loins (yal to 

twist) 
gac-yal-Un-stiti I wrap it around him 
dat-ta'kk?-anxr'gel it pierced him 
dat-tu'k-en-sutt I pierced him (cp. suq, sakk’ p. 20) 

It occurs also with the stem s.¢ to spill, 
which takes other second conjugation in- 
direct forms, as well as regular first con- 
jugation endings (see 51, p. 33). 
ic-sEt-.nE' gel 
tc-sEt-.niwi 


it is spilled on him 
it is spilled on me 


ga-st-u'ni I will spill it 

With -gas 

ga-VxEtc-agas-.niigl da s-tahai he met all sorts 
of things. 

It is found particularly with verbs of state 

da nc-.u'--nugl they are lonesome (da nc-.u-’niuc 


I am lonesome) 
da’ n-xtcalas-na'gl he was thinking of something 
Some of the verbs of state present a still 
more complex picture. 
ne-Pilwac-nz'gl he is proud of it, literally, it is 
proud to him 
nic-Pilwac-gel k’a he is proud, — “‘he looks glad” 
nic-Pilwac-ni'-wuc I am proud, literally, it is 
proud to me 





With nzg.l not terminal, and reduced to nzg 


ne-Vil.wac-.nigi’st she is proud of them, lit., it is 
proud of her, with regard te them 9.19 

nc-Pilwac-nik-sa'ti I am proud of him, — I am 
proud of him, with regard to it. 


nE-xi-nik-sE'ts he thought with regard to me 
n-xi-nak-si'ti I think about it 

nE-xi-nagEl he thought he 

nE-gi-nagist he thought he 

nE-zi-na'gu he thinks 

de n-xi-ngul-t I think 


nE-xi-na’.gel he got ashamed (cp. 19.17, 9.2, 
24.7) 


la nz’-xa' xi-nigi’sis they got ashamed of me 


More unusual still 


ya-na-8-xi-negu't I did something shameful 
ya-n-xixa-nagulu'l-ste“t I make him ashamed 


The disappearence of the / is difficult to 
see as a simple phonetic phenomenon{cp. the 
case of the suffix -il which disappears before 
8, (see 65, p. 41)] since the juxtaposition does 
sometimes occur, and since there is some- 
times a vowel before the s. If the J is to be 
understood as separable, leaving the g to be 
taken alone, fresh clues are suggested. For 
example it may be related to the -2% of the 
second conjugation. The special relationship 
between x and g in Tillamook makes this 
plausible. Unfortunately the x” is itself not 
altogether clear. 

There are rare hints of some real aspective 
distinction carried by the -g (compare also 
subordination). ‘ 


ts-wal-u'k Iam resting 

is-giguq-igi'st he is walking back and forth (gig 
to walk back and forth) 

yeal-iks un-s-tscal-z’gas to be lazy, tired 

un-aqa'-izkit at skinning it (.aqg to skin) 

I have found no instances of the use of the 
word to fight without the suffix tagzl. The 
word is apparently a compound of the 
stem ’aha, to shake, with this suffix, which 
here seems to imply reciprocity. 


ts-Waha-ta’ gel they are fighting 
I fight all the time 
I fight him 


da ts~*ha' ta’ -gxl-i 
da ts~aha-tagel-wi' -.ni 
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55. SUFFIX -z*. 


Jacobs does not consider x” one of the 
regular pronominal suffixes. However, it 
does appear consistently in the third person 
object position in that series, even in his mate- 
rial. It also parallels the third conjugation, 
completive, in Chehalis. 
ga-ga'ac-tz"i I will beat him 
ga-ga'ac-tz“ he will beat him 
ga-cEai-st-t’wi I will scold you 
ga-cEai-st-zuc you will scold her 
gu-.ai-nz’z-t Iam going to meet him J 
gu-.ai-ni'uc he is going to meet us J 


56. IMPERATIVE. 


In the imperative, the pronominal suffixes 
are -a in the singular and -ga in the plural 
for the second person. These may occur in 
combination with other suffixes, such as the 
object pronouns, and -szt, etc. 
nic-ta’u'-ga mind! (pl.) (tu to obey) J 
y't-rdzi’t-e stand up! (yit to stand) J 
yit-edzi't-ga_ pl. J 
ci-te-i-’ne rub it for him! (citc’ to rub) J 
ci-te-t’sE'dza_ rub for me! J 
na-ci'dza get it for me! (n.a to fetch) 
u-tcis-u' -galala you (pl.) come in ashore (tcis shore) 
iczhals-.wi'dza pay no attention to me! 
tcehals-.wits-ga_ pl. 


yEhya' hrs-iwiic-a_ look at me! (yahs to see) 


57—63. SUBORDINATION. 


There are two ways of expressing sub- 
ordination. One is by means of a substantival 
construction, the other by using a distinct 
pronominal suffix series. 


57. NOMINAL FORMS. — The substantival 
form uses possessive instead of subject 
pronouns, and usually has the suffix -win 
(see 43, p. 28). 


n-ats-x"aya-wi'n when I am alone (x only) It 
will be noted that the ts form of the s prefix 
is ordinarily: used only with verbs. 

a n-as-t.k?-win where I am lying (tzk’ to lie) B 

ts-is-a-wu-8-nic when you return (nic to return) 

@ ts-wat-nic-win-s when he got there with him 
(nic to arrive; wet-together ; -s 3 person poss.) 





8-ta'l-.u-c-wi'ns where it is dark J 

dzi ats-.wii'c-s the next day (wuc dawn) 24.61 

dzu n-k-s-ta'w-in_ while I am gone (tau nothing) 
19.24 . 

This nominalizing device can apparently 

also be used with transitive forms. 

dzi ga-kundn-adza'lu'-wis if they catch me, liter- 
ally, if their they-catch-me (kun to catch) 
28.39 

dzi gz’ gadc-tiwalu’-wiis if they kill me; literally, 
if their they-kill-me (gaac to kill) 

and the passive 


yaw-itu-as when he has been told; lit., his he- 
was-told 

dac-?Etc-u'n-st-u'wiis when you shoot at it; lit., 
its it-was-shot 11.7 

a ts-yug-niwas when they got him killed (yuq 
to die) 

a ts-yiit-tt’was when they, finished (yiit to finish) 

wat-nic-tiwas after they got home 

si-gaac-ti'us where he was killed 


58. INTRANSITIVE VERBS. — The other set 
of subordinate forms employs pronominal 
suffixes. A subject series, and two subject- 
object series are found. These last are used 
with distinct stems, just as are the two 
conjugations of the indicative. 


Singular Plural 
lst person -ga, -k -git, -kit 
2nd person -gas,-gac = -galala 
3rd person -gas -gas, -ks, -galas 


nunt-'c-ga whenever I return 
nunt’c-gas whenever thou return 
nuni'c-git whenever we return 
nuni-'c-gala’'la whenever you (pl.) return 
nunt'c-gas whenever they return 


dzi ts-qv'ts-ga_ when Iam angry (qadz to be angry) 

iyu ga-n-xus-k when I go again (xus again) 

gu-’-nc-.iz-t-'gac if you bring water (iz to fill) J 

dzi na-liyu’'h-gac when you leave (liya to leave) 
9.13 

dzt gt na-tah-a'is-u-gala’'la when you (pl.) go to 
sleep (iah-ais to sleep) 10.14 

na-kunxs-gas when they got roasted 

dzi nz-galgalez-a'nuks when they talked (gzlzex 
to speak) 8.7 

la ts-.wayex-a'ks they come in groups 

dzi ga-tctsdz-i-ga-'las if they reach him 

k s-ni-a:-win-iga-las_ if it remains B 


—— a ee 
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59. TRANSITIVE VERBS. — The transitive 
forms are not built up from these indepen- 


distinct. The following diagram presente 
the conjugations as they appear. Not all 





























dent subject pronoun forms, but are quite | the forms are clear. 
, Object 
Sub 
net ee Whe 3s. | Ipl 2 pl. 3 pl. 
60. First Conjugation 
1s. _ dzin ta os tiwilin t 
2 8. dzac — tac tiwilac —_ tac 
38. deas a tas tiwilas | ti'ul tas 
ta.la’ la ‘eae tac ? 
Spl | dane ts tagalas | tiwilas | ti’ul er 
61. Second Conjugation 
1 win la ws wilen la 
* hii witiwilin | ya ya ya 
wicec lac es lac 
2 8. —- yre wi'lac == yac 
3a wzcas wie las (wijlas | wilas las 
. igit [ 
re - eo a kt 
1 pl. win > wilin likt 
wecyala 
er lala la ila 
2 pl. twitla — 1 tlzwas ? yala 
(error ?) yale 
: WES yas wi.las 2 
3 pl. wices wis a 1 wilas yac 























Vowels are introduced before many of these, as before other verb suffixes. 
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I-thee 


I-you pl. 


I-him 
I-them 
thou-me 
thou-us 
thou-him 
thou-them 
he-me 
he-us 


he-thee 


he-you (pl.) 
he-him 


he-them 
we-thee 
we-you (pl.) 


we-him 


you-me 
you-us 
you-him 
they-me 
they-us 
they-thee 


62. EXAMPLES OF TRANSITIVE VERBS. — 


First Conjugation 
n-ats-xatc-a'dzin when I wake you (z.a 
to arise) 
gu-dac-Eyil-u'dzin if I found you (dac-.yi’i 
to find) 
dz na-ak-a-'dzin when I meet you (ak to 
meet) 
n-ats-zaic-ativi-'lin when I wake you 
dzi’ ga-tk’a’n-wi-twi'lin if I heard you 
(tk’a-n to hear) 
dz na-aka-'tiwi’lin when I meet you (pl.) 
n-ats-zatc-a'ta when I wake him 
dac-.yit-u'ta where I found it 
dzi na-ak-a"ta when I mect him 
dzi-’na-aku-k -a-t when I meet them 
na-ts-zatc-adzac when you (sing.) meet me 
gu-dac-.yil-udzac if you (sing.) find me 
na-ts-xatc-atiwilac when you wake us 
dzi na-ak- atiwi'lac when you meet us 
na-ts-xatc-atac when you wake him 
dzi gii-s-xis-Ewi'tac ... you would like 
i. «-) 
ng-s-tczatc-a' tac when you wake them 
dzi- na-ak-a-'dzas when he meets me 
gu-dac-.yii-u'dzas_ if he finds me 
dzi’’ na-ak-atiwi-'las when he meets us 
dzi’ na-ak-a-ts when he meets you 
dzi ga-tk’a-’n- t-wi'ts when he hears you 
dz ga-yaw-i'tas_ if he says to you 11.30 


dzi-'na-ak-a-‘tas when he meets him 
si-dac-Eyil-vtas when he finds him 
dzi ga-tk’a-'n-iwi'tas when he hears him 


na-ts-zatc-tiwi'lin when we wake you 


dz’ na-ak-atkt when we meet him 

dz’ ga-tk’a-'n-iwi'-tkt if we hear him 
gu-dac-gyit-u'igit if we call him 

dz- na-ak-a-'dzala"la when you meet me 
dac-gyil-vis-galala_ if you find me 

dz na-ak-ati-wi-'lac when you meet us 

dzi’ ga-th’a’n-iwi-tiwi"lac if you hear us 
dz na-ak-a’ta.la’.la when you meet him 
dzi~’ ga-tkh’a-’n-iwi-ia’ la’ la if you hear him 
na-ak.u-’k-a-'dzas when they reach me 

dz ga-tk’a-'n-iwi-'dzas_ if they hear me 
na-aku’k-ati-wi-'las when they reach us 
dzi’ ga-tk’a'n-iwi-tiwi-’las when they hear us 
na-ak.u’k-a-is when they meet thee 


they-you (pl.) dzi’ na-aku’k-atiul when they meet you 


they-him, 
them 


azi ga-tha'n-iwi-tiud if they hear you 
u“ka--taga’ las when they meet her 
dzi’ ga-tc’i't-witas + when they hear them 


Second Conjugation 
dzi-’ ga-gu'geha's-win if I call you (gzhas 
to call) 
a 8-icdz+'win when I reach you (icidz 
to meet) 
gu-gaac-ti'wun if I kill you (gaac to kill) 





dzi’ ga-gu'gehas-wi'lin if I call you, pl. 
a 8-icdz-wwilzen when I reach you 


dzi ga-gu geha's-+-'ya if I call him 
a 8-tcdz-t'la when I reach him 


dzi ga-tcdz-wla if I reach them 

dzt’ gu-gu'gehas-we'cas if you call me 
dzi’ ga-tcdzz'dz-iwr'czs if you reach me 
as-tcdz-twi'lac when you reach us 


as-icdz-t‘lac when you reach him 

dzi-ga-ci-’s-i' yac when you see him (hcis 
to see) 

dzi ga-tcdz-u'la’c if you reach them 

dzi’ ga-gu' gehas-we'ces if he calls me 

dzt ga-icdz-uwk'czs if he reaches me 

dzi ga-icdz-twilas_ if he reaches us 

dz’ ga-gugzhas-wis_ if he calls you 

as-tcdz-t' wis when he reaches you 


dzi’ ga-ha’ci-’s-wi-t if he sees you 

dzi ga-gugghas-wi'las_ if he calls him 
na-djticedz-i'las when he got there 
ga-ww'ts-gilzzis-t’yas when she read it 
dzi-"’ ga-haci-'s-t' yas if he sees them 
as-icdzidz-t’win when we reach thee 
dzi-’ ga-gu gzhas-wi'lin if we call you 
dzi ga-tcdz-u'wi'lin if we reach you 
dzi ga-gugzhas-7'kt_ if we call him 
as-tcdz-i' git when we reach him 


dzi’ ga-gu' gehas-wecya-la if you call me 
as-tctcidz-iwi'tla when you reach me 
dzi ga-gu' gehas-wi-'lac if you call us 


dzi’ ga-gu gehas-yala if you call him 
as-icicidz-ilala-'la_ when you reach him 
dzi ga-gugzhas-we'crs if they call me 
dzi ga-tcdzr' dz-we'crs if they reach me 


dzi ga-gugzhas-wi-’s if they call thee 
dzi ga-tctsz'dzi'wrs if they reach thee 
as-tcicidz-twilas when they reach you~ 


dzi’ ga-gu gehas-i'yas_ if they call him 
as-tcicidz-tlas_ if they reach him 
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63. SUBORDINATING PARTICLES. — dzi and 
na are the particles which most commonly 
introduce subordinate phrases. dzi is used 
principally for conditional, na for temporal 
subordination. 
dz 
dzi ga-gu' gehas-we'crs ga-xa'i-i_ if he calls me, 
I will go 

dzi dac-.yit-v'ta if I find it, ete. 

da’ s-dzi-' dzi .a-nc-.ali-'l-s he came because of 
the flood (alil flood) 


dzina- usually is translated “whenever”. 
dzi-’ na-icdz-u-'la whenever I come 


na 


ne-8s-lecic-wii'dzas when he gets angry with me 
(luc to be angry) 

na’ -ts-z“ay-Ewin when I am alone (z% only) 

na-kungs-gas when they got roasted (kan to 
broil) 

Sometimes subordinate expressions are 
used without special introductory particles: 
gu-dac-Eytt-u'dzéc if you find me (dac-.yii to 

meet) 
wat-nic-ti-'was after they got home (nic to arrive) 
@ ts-tan-a'us when he’s grown up (tan large) 
ts-gagulel-uga if I get warm (gel to be warm) 
dzzai’ si-dac-.yit-y'taé where I found it 


64. REFLEXIVE. 


As in most Salish dialects, the reflexive 
is expressed by means of suffixes. Both -dzit 
and -dit are used, and ordinarily a vowel 
precedes them (see 40, p. 23). They are followed 
by the usual subject pronouns. 
qac gE-yahg-adi't-t I will not hide (ihg to hide) 

28.16 
a 8-iqes-adzi't-t I scratch myself (g.s to scratch) 
ga-qs-udit-+ I shall scratch myself 
a 8-law-adzi't-c you paint your face (uw to paint) 
da s-?an-a-dzi't he burned himself (un to burn) 
ga-k? alus-rdi't-tat we'll bake ourselves 


-dit may be condensed to -t, in the third 
person form, which has no further suffixes. 


awtizeE-at they got up (z.a to arise) 
da ts-Eha-t X he made himself into an X (ha to 
make) 





Sometimes -szt is used for reflexive forms; 
and it is probably from this that the forms 
ending in ést are derived. 

t'hig-a-’st he went and hid; while we also find 
ga-i'hg-a-'dzi-'t-i Tl hide (ihg to hide) J 
8-iayatit-vst they stand up (yit to stand) 

da ts-x.a-tst he arises (x.a to arise) 


ren Sl \ she lies there (tzk to lie) 


The reflexive may be used in combination 
with -wi, the transitivizing suffix. The re- 
sulting compounds appear as -wist, -wit, -wi- 
dzit, and also in the opposite order, dzit-wi, 
etc. 


da n-z.a-uwi'st he arises from water (x.a to arise) 
is-ga'kadza?-wi'sti I move my back (kadza’ to 


be on back J) 

ga-xtis-.awi-dzit-t I will move away from it (xue 
to move) ; 

a: 8-lug-.wist-iat we're coming in (lug to thrust 
in) 

la djate’a.-wadit-+ I went shaking around (ic’a 
to quake) 

guq-witst he drifts (gaq’ to float) 


G. ts-huhus-i.wi' -t 
roll) 28.21 
a lant ta ts-galeras-.wi't 
herself (gzlzx to speak) 
-dzit-wi, -dit-wi 
8-tEytit-edzi-'t-win he stands next to him (yit to 
stand) 


da hul-idi't--win _ she put it on (she turned it over 
on herself) 28.17 


G. rolled on ground (hus to 


finally she talked to 


-set-wi (in reflexive constructions) 
ga-tk’-a'st-wi-'nt I will sleep with her (tzk to 
put, lay) : 
tu ts-ah-st-ewi'tt I have clothes on (ah to wear) 


There are also some curious double forms, 

with -wi twice 

ia 8-nEa' -wist-.wi’nt I put on clothes (na to be) 

ga-wu-ts-kat-wist-.wi'ne you show yourself to him 
(kat to appear) 


65. FORMATIVE SUFFIXES. 


There are a number of other verb suffixes. 


-ha to make, cause 


la giin-Eha-'-wu he let himself down (gun low) 
“8-.tya-ha-n they agreed (iya yes) 
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and in combination with -wi 


a s-lil-eha-wi-dzi't I made you laugh (lil to 
laugh) 


-£8 is also a sort of verbalizer. Like -ha it 
is commonly used in conjunction with the 
prefix ya. 
ts-qaac-us-i I said no (qa.c no) 
ya’ -8-kune’g-Es it’s been made pretty (kunzx 

to be pretty) 
is-ya-icega'c-us he married her (tcigac wife) 
ya-8-winEh-a'st I married him (wuna husband) 
And with -wi 


da ts-ya-Val-s-wi I spoiled you (#al bad) 
ya-n-xixu'n-us-Ewt'n he made me into thunder 


-u grow to be 
da ts-hu-tsna-u he is getting better (hu-’t.sn good) 
a d-si-sin-u he is getting old (si-si-’n old person) 
@it gu’ -8-ti.wa't-u is-ga'hat your children will be 
people (ti.wat person) 9.14 
da ne-guigul-u it gets hot (gzl to be warm) 4.9 


-il is a verb suffix of unknown meaning. 
(cp. Puyallup il, “intransitive verb suffix for 
change of state’’). -il is always immediately 
after the stem, before other suffixes. It is 
used regularly in the intransitive with 
certain verbs. It may change to or disappear 
before 3, which is introduced when there is 
some pronominal reference. Jacobs suggests 
that this s is an abbreviated form of -szt, 
but there is no evidence of any reason for 
such abbreviation. 

a s-t-caci.l-i I am watching 
a 8-t-caci's-t I watch it (momentary ?) 
ga-ts-qil-t I climb up 
dac-ts-qi's-t_ I climb on him 
dat-xi'li I went underneath 
du dat-xi's-i I went under 
ga-tagi'l-t Tl sit down 
ga-taqi-’s-t Tl get down by him 
ga-kani-’.l-< Ili camp there 
ga-t-ka.’nis-wis he'll camp with you 

In most verbs which take -i/ it occurs in 
all except these s forms, which might suggest 
that the / was part of the stem, disappearing 
before the s suffix. However we also have 
ga-nc-gEdz-i Ill wade across, and 
da ts-grdz-aaga’su he swam across (gudz to cross) 





in addition to 
da ts-gr'dz-i'l-i I will swim across 
Some of the other verbs ending in -tl are 


thg-an-il to hide dzaz-il to blow 


ut-al to bathe nag- torun 

us-il to dive cuc-tl to drizzle 
ya?-il to scold gAz-il to lie facedown 
yaAk-il to grow dark ha.l-il_ to decorate 
tatc-il to descend hag-tl_ to be hungry 


t-zag-il to accompany 


66. NEGATIVE. 


Negation and interrogation are expressed 
by means of negative and interrogatory 
particles. ga.c (qaac) is the most common 
negative. 
ga.c ga-hayi'-i I will not show up (hayi to appear) 
dzi qa.c ga-nrec-tdwd-tac if you will not believe 

(tu to obey) 
Most often it is used with qA (q) following 
it immediately before the verb complex. 
ga’.c qa: nc-tu:-ci"tt I don’t believe him (iu to 
obey) 

gA.c qa ne-.u--ni'uc’ Iam not lonesome (u- to be 
lonesome) J 

qa.c ga ta'n he’s not big (tan to be big) 

ga.c huta’vti t qa sE-na not far he lived (na 
to stay) 53.13 

gA.c q_ ts-.yas.gu’y-.win 
(yasgay to ask) 

gac q ts-xi8s-.wi'-ni dzi is-al-u'dzi I do not want 
it that your arrow (xi-s-wi to want; al-udzi 
arrow) 11.38 

ga.c q 8-ta’q-t’ IT m not thirsty J 

qA.c qa gu-s-tt.wa't he is not a person (not people) 
28.19 ‘ 

ia a’'wi-'wi ga’.ct qa’ un.u’ns they are Indians, 
not white men 

We also find qa.c followed by hanc, some- 
times together with qa. 
ga.c ha.'’nic ga-wa'g-a.n-i yu 

cry any more (waz to cry) J 
qac hanc ks-tahai ga-dac-.yii-u'n he will find 
nothing (not things will-find-it-he) 
qga‘c hanc gatu qa’ s-iic-iu no one came down 
6.10 (gatu person; tic to come down) 


he did not ask them 


I’m not going to 


xaxwiga(ga ) (xaxyaga ) is another negative 
particle. This has the notion of inability. 
canwiqa ga gzE-ha'n-i' tt 
(han to follow) 54.11 
ga'xyaqa’ ga ga'lza's-i_ I can’t talk to him J 
ga'xyagqa’ ga-hi's-u'wi I can’t see (yahs to see) J 


she can’t follow us 
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tau none makes other locutions possible. 
tau gin-si’la none my grandchildren 


67. INTERROGATIVE. 


Interrogation is accomplished principally 
by means of the suffixes hi and ks. Their 
position in the sentence varies somewhat. 
teu'-waha'h-ci’ are you lost? (waha to lose; -c 
you, -¢ for hi) 

datanhi is it a big one? 

da gata'-wiic ki who are you?. (gatu person; 
-c you) 24.45 

q@it hi ia’ ts-yau now is it about cooked ? 

ki a na’-is-wag-an-wine why have you been 
crying? (waz to cry) 27.13 

an.gi’ hi a-s-tq-a'na was it you who broke it? 
(t.q to break) 

A number of stems appear very regularly 
in connection with these particles. They play 
a role similar to that of the interrogative 
pronoun in English, appearing with very 
general meaning in non-interrogative con- 
texts as well. 


ica is the most usual of these. It is compound- 
ed with various suffixes, and also with a 
number of prefixes whose meaning is not 
clear. 

tea-s-ki why? 

tca-na-ki where ? 

tcas-al-ki how? and 

n-tcu-uc-ki_ where? B are the basic forms. 


In more complex compounds 

da ts-z-tca:' na-uc ki ti’ yx 
here? (na to stay) 

di 8-.xiite-tca-8-.win ki 
scar? (zutc scar) 

ztca-lat-aha-c ki what is the matter with you? 

ki z-tca-nu ki’ dic s-wuna'h-la how does your 
husband manage it? 10.12 

tsg-tca"’-s-iuc ki what kind of place is it? 

lakt z-tca-s-wi--dzi-t-c ki how do you feel? 

nExz-tca-8-ki what is the matter? B 

z-tcas-ilat tca-gatca ~=what is the matier? B 

tca-s-tca-ga-"tca +~what for? B Note that ki is not 
used with these last forms. 


Non-interrogatively : 
tea’-ne niga’ somewhere around here (ni-ga 


perhaps) 


what are you doing 


how did you get that 





ge'nez tca'-s ga-.c-t.i.t-atc no matter what you 
tell me (gunz’z is more common form for in- 
deed, t.? to tell) J 

x-tca’ -8-at ni-ga ts-hi-'tc-i-n he pushed it somehow 
or other (hitc to push) 

dic Piytthu da’ te-.x-tca-nu 
something 

ga.c q nEz-tca-s nothing is the matter B. 


There are also a number of other stems of 
the same character. 


that man is doing 


hantc 
hantc-tki’ s-ni'c 
arrive) 
di ha-'ntc-a' ai-ki Git ks-ta’u-c how long have you 
been gone? (tau to be nothing) 


gatu 
da gatu’-wiic ki who are you? 


when did you come here (nic 


tu 
tu-ki laki what is that? J” 
ia s-tauhai what is that? B. Boas suggests that 


this stem is the same as the tau, nothing, 
discussed above. 


snigat 
dz-int'kt-ki ditc ic-wu'nah what is he saying, your 
husband? 13.53 
ini’ nigat-a'gzl-ki what do they say? B 
dz-inigat-c-ki what did you say ? 
Rin 
Ri'n-s dza'ai ki’ zis-.wi-nc how many of these 
berries do you want ? 
gina’ z-is-ki? how many ? B 
genk’u.'nz-ts ki how many of them are there? J 
Non-interrogatively : ' 
gac gane a’s-nug tuki ta dzik s-ti-'wat — he didn’t 
know what kind of people they were 72.2 
qac kz dz-i’nikt he said nothing 
Other stems themselves express interroga- 
tion, and require no use of such query par- 
ticles as ki and hi. 
tawi'la 3-tahat what kind of thing is that? 
(tahat thing) 
tgwil-at as tc? is whatever are you doing, you 
dirty thing? 24.42 


qa an exclamatory particle, sometimes 
serves in interrogation. 
tiya’-i qa’ a’uc am still here? (diya here; auc yet) 
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68. THE NOUN. 


The noun is most commonly used apposi- 
tionally, syntactic relations being expressed, 
as we have seen, through pronominal affixes 
to the verb. 
nusta' wat da tcrdz-i'gul dic s-tiwa’'t soon the man 

came; more literally, soon he-came this man 
da ts-na'-dn dic ts’awu she took it this backbone 
(n.a to fetch) 24.8 

The noun, used independently, has de- 
clarative value, as in so many American 
Indian languages. It may even take prono- 
minal affixes. 

awiwa’-t I am an Indian 
8-kaxa*yah-c youareacrow 

In the third person there is no pronominal 
suffix. It is perhaps closer to Tillamook usage 
to translate such a form as fa s-wilats as “she 
is a woman”, rather than merely as “the 
woman.” 

There are certain formal modifications 
which pertain only to nouns. ki (k) is used 
to form the plural of nouns, whereas verbs use 
only reduplication. (see 21-23, p. 15; 72, p. 44). 
Demonstrative modifiers are used only with 
nouns, though they occur also, rarely, more or 
less independently with verbs (see 73, p. 46). 


69. NOUNS DERIVED FROM VERBS 
AND VERBS DERIVED FROM NOUNS. 


Verb stems may be used in noun con- 
structions by the use of agentive suffixes 
(see 43, p. 28). 


“EN 
dac-dzitsqgi.l-en ladder (dac- over, isqgil climb) 
8-tPq-a'n door (tq to shut) 
nic-ya-ts’ig-il-en thwart (ts’ig to thrust) 
s-.ugYa'l-in road (zat to go) 
-lEn 
da 8-gxr'dz-i-l-tzn he is a fine swimmer (gudz-il 
to swim) 
dz'nc-ku.-tz’n this light (ku to be light) 
kz ah-tun-s his suit (ah to wear, -s 3rd person 
possessive) 
-win a number of the forms with win are 
locative 


ne-zqa'win cup (nc- in; rgi to drink) 





ne-thg-an-u' win hollow tree, literally, hiding 
place (ihg to hide) 

is-lzitu'n-ewiin food (itun to eat) 

di daqgis-ewin necklace (dag is to wear about 
neck) 

as-dc-tu’ tci-a'is-wi'n-s 
fall; -ais water) 

Sometimes these suffixes occur with stems 
other than verbs. 

nis-t-hu'q-en fireplace (hug fire) 
gi's-iwin morning (gis high) 

Occasionally a substantive is derived from 
a verb without the use of any of these suffixes 

dac-lagil chair (taq-il to sit) 
Sometimes nouns and verbs have the same 
form. 
ts-ha' .li-’l-u basket, “it is decorated or woven” 
(hal to weave) : 

8-tc’ig-t'u mosquito, literally “it bites” (tc’i-g 
to bite) 

da’a'kt ‘‘the rear one’, or “‘he follows” 

Nouns formed from verbs may, like any 
other Tillamook nouns, take pronominal 
affixes in their declarative use (see 68). 

di s-ya-8-.aha'l-uwu-tu'n-t I am a cook — article; 
get-food-cause-agent-I 

Stems essentially substantival may be 
used even in transitive verb complexes. 
Usually this is accomplished by means of 
some such verbal suffix as -ha to make, or 
-wi to cause, as in the example above, and 
many others. 

Sometimes the 
such special suffix. 
wut-hug-ten-cits he went after me with a knife 

(hug-tun knife; -cits he with regard to me) 
ga-s-giukiuta'n-t Ishall be on a horse (kiutan 
horse) 


at the breakers (tztc to 


“‘verbalization” has no 


70. POSSESSIVE PRONOUN. 


The possessive is expressed by the use of 
affixed pronouns. The resulting form used 
alone sometimes means “he has” rather 
than “his’’. 


n- my -ytt our 
is- thy -yala (or la) your 
-8 his eyes } their 
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It will be noted that the first and second 
persons singular are prefixes while all the 
others are suffixes. Also the forms for the 
first and second persons plural are the same 
as the subject pronouns for these persons, 
and one of the alternative forms for the 
third person plural is identical with that for 
the singular. 

These forms are common Salish ones. In 
other dialects the second person plural has a 
terminal p, which should be replaced by 
Tillamook h, but this was not actually heard. 
dzi is-huq hdai’ your fire here (hug fire) 28.39 
dic lga’h-egas xulxul-Es their father’s head; 

literally, this father-their head-his 10.31 
is-laa’h thy father 
dic s-wuna’h-iat our husband 10.14 
dic s-wuna'h-la_ your (pl.) husband 10.12 
s-na-wi'-ila your (pl.) house 
laa'tc in-s-qaxa_ that my dog 
En-s-.adza’'ki my canoe 
is-.adza"kt thy canoe 
Adzagi't-yai our canoe 
Adzagi’t-la your canoe 
s-.a dzagi'l-.aga's their canoe 
dzEn-gaa' kat my child 


71. INDEPENDENT PERSONAL 


PRONOUN. 
The independent pronouns are 
undza’ 1 niwa’t we 
un.gt thou gelgz'la you pi 
ef : dz undzuntc 
dzeni"'t he, she, it (liladei J) \ they 


Sometimes these are used with the posses- 
sives. 
dziké al-udzi .niwa't these arrows are ours 1.45 

The independent pronouns are also used in 
other contexts for emphasis. 
undza qa.c dzag-u'n-i_ it is not dripping on me (dzag 

to drip) 15.33 

As mentioned before, subordinate clauses 
may be expressed by nominalized verbs 
which take possessive instead of subject 
pronouns (see 57, p. 37). These constructions 
commonly use the suffix -win. 
s-ta‘l-u-c-wi'n-s where it is dark (tal dark; -uc 


place) J 


qiv't a ts-.yitt ts ha'n-dzazi'l-s the wind is quit- 
ting its blowing — i.e., then it stopped its 
blowing (yi? to finish; dzaz-il to blow) J 


72. THE ARTICLE. 


In Tillamook, as in other Coast Salish 
dialects, there occur a number of proclitic 
particles which it has been customary to 
term articles. These articles are used with 
verb complexes as well as with nouns. In 
Boas’ material they are much more regularly 
used than they were by my informants. 
Ellen Center was more careful to include 
them, but highly inconsistent in the way she 
used them. 

The articles refer basically to distinctions 
in sex; 

la is the femine form, and also a plural. 

da is the non-feminine form. 

ta and da appear also as J, lz, d, t. 


With nouns 


de Viyi'lhu the man 
da tuqu’su the beaver 
daq@iz the crayfish 


la sisi’n the old woman 
la itza'lat the adolescent 
girl 
and with a number 
of animals cast in the 
stories in a feminine role, 
la suhsia-’ni butterball 
duck 
ia yilu'tis spider 
ia wa'cwac_ bluejay 


dacanc the rock 
da s-li’'q fish 


Sometimes agreement is syntactically 
determined by the gender of the possessor. 
ia tutun-s her blanket 
da tu'tun-s his blanket 


dulic s-tiwa't da s-tciga’c this person’s wife 49.1 


The following irregularity has also been 
noted : 
There was an old woman. She had two grand- 


children, ta du@iyi'lhu @it ia s-wuwi'lats a little 
boy and a little girl 15.1 


With verbs, fa is clearly plural as well as 
feminine, but this is not regularly the case 
with nouns, there being a distinct regular 
noun plural form, kt. There are however 





cases of the use of fa with nouns, some of 
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which are perhaps best explained as collec- 
tives. 

ta ts-xu'laq all of them B 

la s-la’ten crowd 

la s-na’win the people of the house B 

la nu'te the remainder 

la nitcti-' mountain grass; 

la atctas feathers B 


and the following puzzling cases 

k Piyi'lhu gis niga t Piyilhu men wherever 
they are 

ta dz-nic-ta'luqsen collection of flint B 


However in my version of the same tale I 
have 


x“i k ne-tal-v'qs-en only pieces of flint 13.54 


This may really represent a demonstrative 
la k sliq fish B 
ts-ya'w-in ta k s-tiwat he says to the people B 


There are also the following unexplained uses 
of ta 


la tani dza.la't a large lake 
la tan ta cats’n big chief (referring to the White 
government) 


With verbs, agreement may be with either 

subject or object. 

ta s-iq-u'st I bit her (iq to bite) 

da s-iq-u'st I bit him 

ia 8-t?a’-u she searched (tia to look for) 8.5 

t gu'-hahate he will go examine it (hatc to look at) 

la s-? Etc-aga's-.win t sisi'‘n he met an old woman 
41.19 


la is used regularly with verbs, with plural 

as well as feminine forms. 

Piyithu ta su's-k?u'nix the men were good-looking 
9.21 

dulte sigakun ta s-ah-an ta sali k tPitun 
made two beds 15.29 

ia ts-k’al-v's-En he steamed it (camas) 13.15 

iu wu-sE-na'nic dzik sigaqa'l-.win the young men 
returned 


the boy 


There are also some curious cases of the use 
of two articles, occuring in text material, 
which may however be errors. 
da ia wu-ts-aastiit they went back (tiut to go) B 
da t gE-ixEu'xat’ he went walking around (zai to 
walk) 

With possessive particles, particularly in 

connection with terms of relationship, the 


ly 





forms dj and dz appear in the initial position. 

These must be related to elements appearing 

in the demonstrative forms. 

dzun das-t?a'atc my grandchild (fem.) 

dzen c-laa’u my roast (woman speaking) 

dzin yitsqa my camas 

dja-xahaa-ga's-la your grandfather B 

However the sex-distinction point is not 

consistent (unless the feminine here too is 

the plural). 

dzi un-s-lu'qg my catch 49.15 

dzi is-alu'dzi your arrows 11.20 

These forms are not used with all possessives 

du-n-dihihitc-n 
8-dEhihi'tctun 

du-n-s-tugat my eyes 


my servants, as well as dzi un- 


There are occasional verb forms which 
begin with dz in positions which do not 
correspond with that of the s prefix form. 
Possibly these are other uses of this alternate 
sex-gender form. However, there appear to be 
no dj forms. 
dzE a'ts-iya'-gaaka"'l-u they had a child B 
dzg as-ta'ic-idzin he tied it B 
dzE ats-gidz-i'kga'su he swam across (gudz to 

cross water) 

These do not seem explicable as related to 
the subordinate particle dzi (see 63, p. 40). 


The form as also occurs, with nouns. It 
appears to function as a definitivizer. It is 
used particularly with proper names, and 
with animal names in stories where these 
are being used as proper names. 
as tcxinus deer 
as Xelgu Xalgu the witch B 
as wEluhs Raccoon B 
as alaqatct Mole B 


as tuqusu Beaver B 


a occurs with a noun in a few cases 

da’ ts-ihi-'s-iahwk I saw an infant (yahs to 
see; huk’“t baby) 

tan a’ 8-ti.wat he was middle-aged (tan large; 
8-ti.wat person) 

and ac may also be a related form 


ac gant grandchild — vocative 15.39 _ 
ti’ ki.wi ac sisi’n he was ugly, the old man 
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Occasionally ha or a occurs in place of the 
articles with verbs. The function of these 
variants is obscure. 
ha ta-gz'lu it is hot (gz'l hot) J 
ha nz-s-tag i's it has beads in it (daq’%-s beads) 
ha ne-gic-ata'l-wu’ they are making too much 
noise 

ha s-th’a-ni-wi-' dz 
to hear) 

ha s-nah-agas_ she is pregnant 

a ts-yas-ut Iam aiming (yas to aim) 

a ts-tan-au-s when he’s grown up (tan to be large) 

a ne-.leg-ahs-awi'ni I put it down my throat 
(lug to thrust; -ahs neck) 

ana--ts-wi be widowed (wi to leave ) J 

We also find di in Jacobs’ material: 

di qi'uts ac ti’.q the fish is fat (qiuts to be fat; 
lig fish) 

di yi't-zst he is standing in the middle 

di tq-E.'ni k a-taha'i I broke things up (t.q to 
break) 

The noun plural ordinarily has ki or & in 
place of the article, exept in a few rare in- 
stances where the stem is reduplicated or the 
prefix sus- used (see 21-23, p. 15; 36, p. 22). 
(The voiced alternative forms gi and g were 
frequently heard (see 4, p. 8). Puyallup uses 
qa “lots of” as alternative to reduplication. 

The form & is used with any noun which 
habitually takes s before the stem (see 32). 
kihuwk“i babies k s-hu'la’n skunks 
kia'iz crayfish k s-.a’hi? flounders 
ki dewu’sit raccoons ks8-na-'win houses 
ki Piytlhu men k 8-ti-’ wat people 
ki quni’s whales k s-qa'xa dogs 
ki Paa'gs seals k a-gu'gaqk little birds 
ki tiza’t lots of dog gu 8-qulut-wic people of 

salmon clam-flats 
ki ilga’t-wuc people of 

upper part of river 

One exception occurs in our material. 
k t?.liun beds 


There are a number of irregularities, partic- 
ularly with numerals. (see 75, p. 49). The plural 
prefix may be omitted, or two alternative 
plural forms be used for the same word 
k sali sigaka'l-win two boys 
ia ni’t k s-wagaqg many frogs 
tla sali ki Ag two frogs 


I hear what you say (tk’a-n 


kt adzak.t, k s-adzaki plural forms for canoe 





Boas’ notes contain the form ki st-si-’n for 
old woman as distinguished from k sisi‘’n 
old men. This seems unlikely in the light 
of such forms as ki t’tyilhu men and also the 
common appearance of k sisi‘’n for the 
feminine. 
The plural particles are sometimes used in 
instances of general forms rather than strictly 
plural ones. In many of these, particularly in 
Boas’ material, the form used is gi or ki, 
somewhat palatalized. 
ga-dzi-ha-wa-’nc g¥%i gau’ you will make water 
come (dzi to come; gau water) 5.36 B 

zulagat git tu'xten every day 5.7B 

awa-’-ts-ga g¥i nit give me lots 42.92 B (cp. E) 

tau gi s-qagts there is no camas B 

tau gi 8-gaza no dogs 

ge hu'tsna-ks ki tu'xtun 
41.118 

but also 

tau gun hugtzn I have no knife, lit., nothing my 
knife 

.. khu'tenak Piyi'lhu (she wanted to find) a good 
young man 31.2 

Val ke 8-qa'xa nes-tuc k yinga's-gas_ he is like a 
dog, who has no sense (like dogs nothing 
hearts-their) 

dz dzu'wiic ki kx’ 8-ti-'wat I wish someone would 
come (8-ti.wat person) 

For the idea of “‘some’’, meaning a selec- 
tive few, there is a distinct word lantc 
lantc a n-zack-wi'-ni 8-gaxza_ I am afraid of some 

dogs; (z“aya’c to fear) literally, some fear- 
them-I dogs 


when it’s a nice day 


73. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


The demonstratives appear most common- 
ly as proclitic particles with nouns, taking 
the place of the introductory articles. Occa- 
sionally they are also used with verbs. 

The demonstratives, like the articles, have 
sex-gender. There is also number distinction. 
About the other categories involved it is 
difficult. to be precise. Confusions in trans- 
lation seem to have crept in, precisely with 
the attempt to assure precision, while texts 
are of course inadequate in this context be- 
cause of the relative nature of position in the 
demonstratives. 
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Sin, r 
Miienitine'T Wilatnine Plural 

Present dic, dite dzits dzik, dzikt 
Absent, del, dzltc dzzl, dzzlts | dzelk, dzrlkt 

visible delk 
More ia tet, ta ta dzi, ta ta dzik, ia 

distant tctic dzits dzikt 
Absent, ia atc ia ats ia ak, ta aki 

invisible (ia ages, 

ia agzt) 














Many of these forms are quite plainly 
compounds, The plural forms are formed 
from the feminine singular (cp. the use of 
the article la as feminine and as plural) by the 
addition of the regular noun plural particle 
k (kt). The only exception is the form dzlk 
which is formed from the masculine singular 
form. It is curious that one of our few 
examples of its use is with a feminine noun. 

dulk sidatun these women 
For the compound character of la tcitc 
and fa atc there is the evidence of the follow- 
ing examples in which the elements are 
separated 
laa’ haai’ ts.a’-szE-na_ that one over there staying, 
female B 

laa’ haai’ d.a-sz-na_ that one over there staying, 
male B 

and, on the other hand 

atc? apple that apple — distant, visible J 

atc huk’“t that baby J 

The terminations tc and ts are also interest- 
ing. Their use as articles in rare circumstances 
has already been remarked, and they are no 
doubt the same as the introductory elements 
in certain of the demonstrative forms. It will 
be noted that the feminine form uses the dz 
as its distinguishing mark, whereas in the 
masculine we find tc . In a number of forms 
the sex-indicating elements are repeated, as 
in fa tcttc, dzits and so forth. There is one 
contradictory form in my material — a form 
dzzlic, in which the introductory part is 
feminine and the terminal masculine. It 
occurs in a text in my material with a mas- 
culine noun 


dzultc sigakun this youth 6.12 





while the form da ats, similarly contradictory, 
oveurs at least once in Boas’ material. 
da a-ts nidi-tk’gqa'ten that hat 
The sex distinctions in the singular are 
abundantly clear despite occasional con- 
fusions. 


ta tcitc s-huta'nen masc. ia dzite s-hutangn fem. 


la tet wagi'n his hair 
dultc awiwi that male 
dul sigyaqa'l-.win youths dzults sigyaqa’l-.win 

24.2 maidens 24.2 

I shail not attempt an exhaustive presen- 
tation of demonstrative examples, since for 
the most part the context and translation 
are too vague to contribute much to a clear 
understanding. 


dic masculine, present. Weak demonstrative 
force 
dic s-wunah-s her husband J. 
dic s-di’k’iu the whale 
dic s-tcala'c-ka his arm 
dic t?’iuts his son 

dite It is uncertain whether this is merely a 
phonetic variant. Jacobs differentiates it, 
as more clearly demonstrative. His material 
often carries the translation “that there,” 
implying “present, and pointable-to.” 
dite s-na'-win that house yonder there 
dite hi-gi yzha-'l-at that there first one (that one 

first) 

dite sigakun this boy 

dzits Although most of our translations are 
merely unclear, one somewhat contradicts 
the “present” connotations of this term in 
the formal list. 
dzits s-wilats that far away visible woman J 
but 
dzits s-ga that wood visible near me J 
dzits wagaq’ this frog 
dzits gzaka'le this child 
dzits s-tc’u.ya’-as his mother 

dzik, dztkt present-plural 
dzik s-ti.wat these people 


dzik nic-gyila people of n... 
dzik nic-kuni't these owls 
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dzik s-taci'l-s his companions 
dzuk susidatu’n these women 
dzuk s-ki'wu' this blood 


dul The translations throughout agree on 
some meaning roughly “this” for dul, and 
its derivatives d vlc and d vltc 


dul ts-xuts’ faeces . 

dul 8-ti.wa't this person (also dile and dultc 
8-ti.wa't B) 

dultc cat?’un this rich man 

dulic s-nina-win this house 

dulic awi'wi_ this Indian 

dultc s-nana.yu this ogre 

dr'lic ’apple qa’c ia ici’ this apple not that one 
there J 


dul is also used with personal names 
del Gigigi’tiu Rabbit 


dzlk This is the only plural formed from a 
masculine singular. 
dulek s-ti.wat these people 
dilzk ts-aadzaki_ these canoes B 
dulk sidatun these women 


dzel, dzzlis feminine. Consistently translated 
“this”. These and dzits are constantly inter- 
changed in texts. Either may begin a tale or 
introduce a character (24.1, 9.1). 


dzelis s-wilats this woman, in contrast to that 
‘one J 

dzulis si-si‘n this old woman 

dzults wagaq? this frog 

dzzlts s-.adza'ki this boat 

dzzl(ts) ttala’c this deer 

dzult s-hahai'yi the other one (higi one) 


dzelk, dzzlkt 
dzz'lk sit-date'n-win 
(sidatun woman) J 
dzilk s-tiwat these people B 
dzzlki t?zxa'i_ these here dog salmon B 
dzulk awi’'wi these Indians (previously dzik) 
la s-hu' stu dzulk Pryi'lhu these men grew big 9.19 


latci, latcitc Jacobs’ informant insisted this 
was more distant than the dul series, though 
the translations read both “‘this” and ‘‘that.”’ 
u-n.a-na ta tei-ic 8-ga go and get that stick (n.a 
to fetch) 
ia tcite s-tca’q? the grass (he was twisting) 
la tei'c 8-na'win _ that visible distant house 
la teite Piyilhu yayi’hisu that is the man who has 
seen it (yahs to see) 


these women right here 





delic apple qa.c ia tev’ 
over there . 


this apple, not that one 


la dzt, ta dzits absent, visible, feminine 
ia dzi'ts s-wiia'ts that (absent) woman 
la dzi s-tu’tun the blanket 
la dzits s-yra’i_ this hard wood 
la dzikt “distant”’; plural 
ia dziki Pa’u the mussels 6.2 
la dziki Pra'la those on the other side 
tea’wue q?i't ta dzikt tu’tun he gave away those 
blankets (icauc to give away) 
ta dzik siguka’lewin some children 


ta atc, ta ats far away, invisible 


ia atc Piyilhu that absent invisible man 

ia atc s-na’-win that far away visible house 

ta a'ts s-wita’ts that woman, absent 

ta atc s-qaxa da 8-lq-a"'s-wwic that dog has bitten 
me B 

ia ats cats’? un that chief (I killed him... .) 


ta akt 
la aki geukat those children (= gaa‘kat) 
tau ta agt xaha’as her grandchildren were gone 
And, showing the zigzagging in the texts: 
ta teite 8-ti-.wa't ta xu’ test dulic 8-ti'wa't 

There was a little man. This person arrived. 
Then dultc little man jumped on dic big one 38.9 

The forms ta a.gzs and fa aget occur as 
absent invisible in Boas’ series, distinguished 
from ta ak (la akt) as absent visible. Such 
a distinction is of course a typical Salishan 
characteristic. However, as there are no corre- 
sponding forms listed for the masculine or 
feminine singular, and I was unable to elicit 
any forms for this distinction, they remain 
in doubt. If the distinction is indeed an 
actual one, then the point must lie in the 
syllabification, since there is no phonemic 
distinction between voiced and unvoiced con- 
sonants. 

There are a few other forms which occur 
only sporadically but are treated formally in 
identical fashion. 

dik 
dik si-si'.n this old woman 
dik sigaku'n this boy 


dek 
dek s-ya-ki'l-u evening star J 
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a 
un-si-sE-wua'l-win di Waxa'sx 
uncle Waxax (waa-t uncle) 9.5 
dz-ukun di 8-cicuwu'n-s he reached his chum 
24.3 
di un-s-ti.wa't 


my poor old 


my people 9.18 


74, SpectaL UsEs oF DEMONSTRATIVES. 


When the demonstrative is used with a 
first or second person possessive prefix, it 
usually precedes the latter, but occasionally 
follows it. 
dite un-Piyi'lhu my husband 53.6 
ctcis dzl is-al-u'dzt these bad arrows of yours 

11.8 
un-dzikt ttala'c my deer 24.48 
The demonstrative is occasionally followed 
by the regular article before the noun. Before 
verbs this is common. 
iatcid u-n.w'ns he is a white man 
la dz da sus-dac-t-.zu'n-at_ those on the other side 
These may be cases of treatment of noun 
stems as verbs. 
Occasionally the demonstrative is used as 
an independent pronoun with verbs. The 
forms are for the most part the same as des- 
cribed before. 
dul da wii-s-nic 
40.25 

ia a'dzits s-yayaythis-iu'c 
me (yahs to see) B 5 

la: tet’ da dz-t's.lac he is the one who sang (that 
one, he sang) 

la ate a s-dzi'yi which is coming (dzi’ to come) 

ia tcitc a 8-lay-a’'tu the one who was beaten (liy 
to beat) 

zi-nugl hula-’n dulic sz-ni'c she thought it was 
civet-cat who had come (hula-n civet-cat; 
nic to arrive) 24.8 

Sometimes demonstratives introduce sub- 

ordinate clauses. 

ia dzik s-aha'hs the ones he makes (ah to make) 

ia dzi dzisz-na’-win where you live (that which 


that .one came (nic to arrive) 


they were looking at 


your living) 

dic s-xis-.wi'tas whom she wanted (zi:s-.wi to 
want) 24.9 

dzul ia si-s-na'-as this used to be hers (nz 
general stem) 


The demonstrative also occurs with adverbs. 
di’ haat’ du-’-gactc’a’wil that one there is hunting 
dzl ti’ da’ s-na_‘ this one here stays home J 


4 





75. THE ADJECTIVE. 


Adjectives do not form a separate category 
in Tillamook; as in many American Indian 
languages, they are regularly treated as 
verbs. 
da tan da s-qa'xa_there was a big dog; or, it was 

big the dog 9.1 
dz-itun dzut da s-liq 
to dry) 24.7 

data’l-t I am mean (?al bad) 
tc’t-'s-u.'s-t I have a dirty face, or, I am dirty- 
faced (tcis dirty) 


she ate dried fish (dzui 


The superlative degree may be expressed 
by a number of different locutions, such as 
the use of the word very, or too much. 
la dzi hu'dzitan that is too large (tan large) 


Reduplication may be used. 


ha ats tPi-’wu t?i'ga’ki he is the tallest, (that-one 
very he-is-tallest) (?iga long) 
dul didza'gt the youngest (dzaq = daak to follow) 


Sometimes the suffix -wins is used (see 43). 

hulak-zrwi'n-s the best ones (hala’k to select) 1.8 

hutsna-ewi'n-s dzik s-gau'ts the best of the fat 
(qiuts to be fat; hut.sn good) 24.53 


For the comparative, Jacobs’ material 
uses q's to express the connective where we 
use ‘“‘than.” 
dz ats Pi-'gakt gi hag’ unigi’ 
you (Piga long; un.gi you) 

ga-ha'ni ga-ats-hu’t.sena k s-.adza'kt qi dz haai’ 
ts-higi’ ts’a'dza'ki ll make a better canoe 
than that first canoe (make-it-I will-be-good 
canoes than that there one canoe) 

dzzl ti-’ ga 8-tcrga-'c-s la a'ts-hu't.s.na qt dzi [haa'y] 
yEha'.l-at his present wife is better than 
that first one (this now wife-his that-one 
is-good than that [there] first) 


he is taller than 


76. NUMERALS. 


‘Ordinary cardinal numbers are on the 
whole treated like other adjectives. 
The numerical stems are 


higi, haigi one yil.ha'tct six 
sali two tic’us seven 
tca.'nat three tq’ict eight 
wis four liyw’ nine 
ts’xx8 five ahantcs ten 
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Alternative forms for one and two occur, 
which are used with varoius suffixes. 
nate’- one dzu- two 
is-.waya' -win ia te’.xcus dzik si-gyugyakya'xa she 
gave birth to five puppies (waya gave birth; 
8-gaza dog) 9.10 
dulk sidatu'n ia sa’ =two women 75.1 (similarly 
for grizzlies; 32.23 wives; 11.33 elk-teeth; 
11.75 boats; 3.63 whales ... .) 
sak s-hunta’tc two years 51.2 
te xti's iis-aha'lu five wolves 24.28 (11.57 boys, 
19.23 fish) 
un-sE-lu'q 8-lig tz *aha'ncs 
19.23 
Sometimes the numeral is treated as a 
noun. This differentiates it from other ad- 
jectives. The numeral may be reduplicated, 
or take the usual noun plural prefix. Some- 
times a demonstrative is used with a numeral. 
The plural forms of the numerals are asso- 
ciated particularly with nouns referring to 
persons, though as our previous examples 
have shown, these numerals do not always 
take plural forms. 
The common reduplicated forms are the 
following : 
s'asa'li, t sa’sa'li two 
la zts’xus, t xis’ v'xs, xis’e’xs five 
djentcanat three 
la h’aha'ncs ten 
ts-yilyilha'ics six B 
tz tdtic’ is seven B 
taglga”'tcs eight B 
Wwh'yu nine B 


my-catch fish ten 


zt niga’ & vea'li diPiyi'lhu only perhaps two men 
djentcanat ki diPithu three men J 
& zie’zre ki huk’wi five babies 


with noun plural prefix: 

k sali sigaka'lzwin two youths 
and, with a non-human noun 
kea‘Kiks-tc’s't two nights 
with demonstratives 


dzik sali nz-cicizgi'dz-un these two elder sisters 
(ci’ gits older sister) 39.22, and 

ia dzi ex-wu's dzilé sigyuga'l-.win 
youths 11.64 


these four 





while human — non-human distinctions 
appear in other ways 


la wu-'’s ki adzaki four boats J 
ia s-wuwe k sidatun four women J 


The number higs ‘‘one” presents an interest- 
ing case. There is a special form hajgs which 
is used, through not with absolute consis- 
tency, with humans. 
tt. higi’ u-ts-wat-wal-ni‘c-tiu one they brought 

it in 
higt’ t-extt’tc one year B 
iz hai gi s-wila’'ts one woman 

In a number of cases when used of a 
human being this single numeral appears in 
a plural form, either with the plural prefix, 
or reduplicated. 
qac hance k higi’ k Piyt’'lhu ga-sz-na-.win one man 

will not take them 29.16 (is this an error for 
qhigi the q being part of the negative ?) 
haha’ .gi hu’k’wi one baby 
This stem is also used to mean “the other”. 


dite hzhaj’ gi Piyitlhu this other one 10.16 
higt tc 8-qa’_ the other stick 


The use of the more usual Salishan formula 
of the numerical stem with suffixes instead 
of an independent modified noun occurs here 
too, but only rarely. Terminal or connective 
modifications to which we have not the key 
appear sometimes with these forms. 


te gus-ta'l-.yas five days 
te’zus-talu't five times 
tcana’ g*-tis three days 


da s-natc’-a'kic one basket 
da s-tsa’-witc two baskets 

da s-tcana'k-tc three baskets 
da s-wi-s-a' lic four baskets 
da s-yilhatc-.a'lic six baskets 


dzaw-u'uc two places 
wus-al-i’uc four places 
liy-t’uc nine places 
ahanc-t(al)-i'uc ten places 


laiu-’ki nine dollars B 

laia-az'li nine times B 

laia-a'szva_ nine fathoms B 

dzaw-ahgil-at both boats (-ak? boat) 11.74 
nate’-a'stsra one fathom B 
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Numbers may also be used independently, 
not as modifiers. They are then adverbial in 
form. 


djintcana't-at_ the three of them 
asa'‘l-za't both of them 


77. INDEPENDENT PARTICLES. 
There are quite a number of independent 


adverbial particles. 
dzla then hagunax truly 
tyu also tant finally 
niga perhaps z% only 
dahtvt already dié just so 
tcqa indeed! tit near 


neaia_ therefore 
and many others. 

The position of these particles is not fixed, 
but many are commonly initial. Sometimes 
they are quite independent, to be regarded 
perhaps as interjections. 

‘tega ga-tq-un-¢ I'll go try to break it (¢.q to break) 

ald di xtic so wide 

Git awud dule sigyaqan taxci'l-s + iyu s- Jo'cic then 
finally this man his companions also grew 
angry 74.5 

iyu gat higt still another (again indeed one) 

Adverbs may also be freely formed by the 
use of the suffix at. 
vereat differently 
tcentca-’na't-at in threes 
daag-a't-at_ behind, to the réar (daak to follow) 
tutkal well, nusta’wai shortly, and di-ha-‘lai 

long ago, are the same in form, but the 
analysis is not clear. 

Occasionally adverbs take pronominal 
endings, but this is very rare, and does not 

parallel the use of auxiliaries in other Salish 

dialects. 

ti-ya'yat qa auc are we still here? here we are 
indeed still (diya here) J 

8~asal-a-'t-yat [...] we were both [fishing] (sal 
two) J 

qa is perhaps an affix rather than an inde- 
pendent word. It is a sort of generalized 
exclamation, and usually occurs at the end 
of a verb complex. However such forms as 
these also occur: 
qa’ 8-dzi'ys I think he is coming (dzi to come) 
qa’ gx’ -ha'-wi--ni- ga I'll try to bring it (aha 

to bring) 

4* 





There are also a number of forms which 
correspond to our prepositions. They, too, 
are used before nouns, and in some cases it 
is difficult to tell whether they are indepen- 


dent particles or prefixes. 
di from 
di gis di a ni‘c-gis from above from the sky 
(gis up) 10.2 


di’ n-i.ga-'n-s at the head of the bed (nz’ formal 
stem; -gan head) 

drlga di ne-tezun-a'rl-a those from across the bay 
#8 to 

te tcis-u (tcie ashore) 

is gu'n low 

isanc-qi'u into the water J 

is *ilga’t go up river J 


cut toward 
gut dic Eni-na’-wi'n-s {he tied the canoe] to the 
house (8-na-win house) 28.55 
di trw't t cict’. toward that cloud 


du (related to di?) 
du teat to the other side J 


dut or dat be like, resemble, is used in 
comparing 
a 8-ta’.q dai ké qi'lt it smells like skunk cabbage 
(ta.q to smell; qt skunk cabbage) J 
nc-azi'l-cin dut k s-ti.wat its feet are like a 
person’s (zil to resemble; ti.wat person) 
gaEc q dz-i'tun duit k s8-ti.wa't he didn’t eat like 
other people 37.5 


dat dzs is another form which occurs, most 

often with verbs — “‘it is as though” 

da't dz a wa.zg-an i’yu' it sounds as though he 
is about to cry (waz to cry) J 

dot dz a ts-yaw-in gz-hu'lz-wit oniwat it sounds 
as though he says he'll eat us (aha to eat 
up) 32.11 

dat dzi undzd dzit s-dzliu'lis dat-dzal-on why 
just like me do his tears rattle? (undza I, 
dzliulis tears, dzal to rattle) 24.44 (similarly, 
24.54, 50.2) 


and @ more complex form : 
tal-a.t Ic s-ta-u--hat 2-li-g 
salmon (lig fish) 4.41 

Some particles do have syntactic signifi- 


cance, since they serve as connectives: 


something just like 
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$ and 

This together with q’it then (and various 
abbreviations of the latter) is introductory 
as well, as are a number of the other time- 
reference particles. They are used very often 
indeed, as reference to almost any text will 
show. 


k’alus because 
Ralus is-waya-wi-tii't-i because I gave birth to 
you (waya give birth, -tiii-c I-you pl.) 9.18 
ka'lus ti’'ya da’ ts-gaac-te’gel because he whips 
her all the time (tiya always, gaac to kill, beat) 


TEXT: GATC’ELAU. 


dzuncy ala*’ku> s.dzi'tsz? gate rla'u 
He was going around, the wren. Gatc’rlau 
dacdzitc’a.n vtcen® dict s.dzi'tsx® dzu- 
he burned its belly. The wren he 
yadac.na.wi't® is® a ni‘cgis’ da® sta'xxen® 
complained to above. He cried. 
isya’win = gate’zla‘u —s_ dacdzitc’a.nu'tcats” 
He said, “Gate’rlau he burnt my belly.” 
tsyawi'tu i’ya i #2 gaguncaici’tiab® 
He was told, “Yes, and we will get even. 
lant gaahawitii’g* da stvnd'ha dict 
Finally it will take him a bullrush _ this 


data’gui? dic data’gui? da tsxawi'tu'® 


cedar.” This cedar it was thrown down 
di® ani'cgis’ ner"* ga'tc’rlaw' da ts ahawi- 
from above. Gate’Elau it took 
tit’gl di®  data’gui tslu’nan dic 
him this cedar log. It went ashore this 
data'gut ¢ da sta'wu® ndzu’kun™ 
cedar log. And he made a boat. He went to 


nicku'nit dacyii’ciu™ Raga'as dzik™ 
the owls. It was scraped its spruce roots. These 
nickini't gatcrla’u gidex agi'sgil*® 
owls Gate’Elau he will have them as 
ndzi'k* snana'yu gacq 8 
passengers. These monsters not they 
tci-la'liu® ta galdvkk’** neg Au ki? 
went along. It waslying on the water plural 





gadziqa’tun® gate’rlau tsya’win u° xis.wi'ni 
headband. Gatc’Elau he said, ‘‘Oh! I want it. 


niciu'ts™ git s.nd'as® dite gdadziga'tun 
My son then itishis this headband.” 
ndakl nekuni't tsya’win qa.c dzik 
These owls they said, “No, these 
snana’yu ga.c gadziga’tun®® dzundzu'nc*® 
ogres. Not headband. It is they, 


dzik™ s.mana'yu git ts.wa'win® la’ ts.win 
these ogres.” Then they left. He left. 
daclzyat.yi'tun® fiyalal’ sii’suhs®® k 
He met many all kinds tails pl. 
sti.wa't gaterta'u tsahini’ win® dzik sti.wa't 
persons. Gatc’Elau shoved over these persons. 
nEhahk.a'han® su'hsus a tsyu'q® 
He broke many their tail. They — died. 
gate’rla'u dasta'giu®® gatcsla’u xis.wi'n 
Gate’Elau he is thirsty. Gatec’Elau he wants it 
k43 ga’u dzits** 
— 
pl. water. 


sisi'n tsya'win xisewini* 
This old woman she said, ‘I want it 
813in u 

“Oh, 


nsk aa'n*® 
my bucket.” 


yawin dzits 
She said this old woman, 
dz itiska'an™ nind'dén® iska'an® 
the bucket-eater he always takes your bucket.” 
gunagu™ gunc.izi’®) 
“None theless I will fetch 
dats?aha'win kut u'n®? 
he took it pitch-wood. 
snana'yu = itska'an 
ogre bucket-eater, 
datku'tr> — tPexaj'58 
it appeared. It was a chum. 


gatc’rla'u tsya'’win 
Gate’Elau he said, 
gate’rla'u 
Gate’Elau 
da_sts’a'yan di53 
He called to ‘this 
dziuv'wa™ nusta’wat 
“Come.” Soon 


water.” 


de watsti'it™ nsnu'win® tsya'win qa.c qa 
He went back tothe house. He said, “It is not 
s.nana'yu tsyawin dasli'qgisxzha'lu da 
an ogre,’ Hesaid, “It isafish and food.” He 
tsa’han da cilu’ci’win tskali'‘lun® dzu'xun 
made a harpoon, two-pronged. Hespeared it. 


du wiisni’c gaterla’u da _ sts v'nu™ 


He went back Gatc’rlau. He _ cleaned it. 
gate’ rta'u kunii'nu®™ ditc sli’g. slxi’Eun® 
Gate’Elau broiled it the fish. They ate it. 


he.u'hal® dite sli’g 
They ate this fish. 
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dac.yi'tun gate zla'u tisti’ wat gune’x® 
He foundhim Gate’zlau cannibal. In vain 
gaterla’u gak? al.sii’tu® 8isi'n 
Gate’rlau he will be baked. The old woman 
a st.lati'gl®” tsya’win u’ ditc® vunsta'lal 
she told him. Shesaid, “Oh! this my nephew 


da stchalux® dite vunsta'lat da 
he will be eaten fresh. This my nephew he 


nzuwaligas.wit® nesxi’s.win nexul gas.u- 
wishes to be cooked. He wished quickly he will 
ha'lu™ —_ nicsista’is un” sgyugy a'k?*s 

be food. He put on the fire little pieces of wood. 


dite vunsta'lal da 
This my nephew he 


na uwaligas.wi't 
wishes to be cooked.” 


tsya'win teqa Ss Gt geagqi’yal"4 
He said, “Indeed then we will run away.” 
ndzi' kl? tists’ .wat = djilica'lin™  —gate’zla'u 


These cannibals they pursued him Gatc’Elau. 


da s.nawi'tu’® daca'nc tcagu’'dzin gate’ sla’u 
It was brought a rock, a bluff. Gate’rlau 


da tsa'han dzits” adzakt tsya’win dziilis” 


he made it _ this boat. He said, “This 
adza'kt gashalii’t® la tsti’it dutlt.- 
boat it will be feathers.” He went across 


xu'nal® tcagu'dzin dulstadi't.win® dulic® 

the way. The bluff he crossed over it this 

tcagu'dzin @it dz dalsexii'tu®® dzik® tists’ wat 
rock. Then they were beaten these cannibals. 
i la wusdzidzi'yi® dacyi’lun nicgelaqu'- 
And hekept ongoing. Hefound mouthless 


dzin®* tt’.wat™ a nicatcs’dzin® da tai'tun 


people. He cut mouths. They ate. 
qit yaa’hat dzaai‘tun™ da susyauwi'tu™ 
Then they learned to cat. They had smelt 


dzik s.aha'lu da dzutsq awi'tu®? 
these food. They had been thrown away 
4 ts.a'aqa®? 

outside. 

la stcidzi'l8  gate’rla’u =k sta'qiu = da 

He stopped Gatc’Elau. Shadows. He 
s.na'dn 8aha'lu dzunasii'tu®* tsya'win 
took thefood. Hetookittothem. Hesaid, 





uk ta’qiw dol® da stPa’.tun ta stcidz't 


“Oh shadows this crowd.” He stopped. 
8isi'n ya’win hi'gi we la tayaxi- 
An old woman she said, “One oh! she shuts the 
dzi'nu% Wuqi'ns” ~— sisi’n § tcenu’x”al® 
doorslowly her door old woman quickly. 
a ts.hi'g® aya.ya'xsP™ da  dzu'stx™ 
One slowly.” He entered 
gate xla’u dzawas.na'dn®  —sz'dzihas™ 
Gate’Elau. He took it cooking 
sedi’hiu. git du wedzii'sqaa™ gatczla’u 
whale. Then he went back out Gate’rlau. 
nusta'wat datkekais.tiig?®  dzi st? vgi'ns 
Soon it bit him in the back that her door 
dit —sisi’ns i du wisdzuun dzitk 
that old woman. And he gave it back these 
sta’ci'ls sedi'hiu «t astai'tun @it 


his companions whale. And _ they ate. Then 


tu wus.na'nic™  haai’ 
they came back there 
dic nactotci'su® dzk nckunit 
these went ashore. These owls 
yusteidzacyewii'cin® wuta'hat tcans™ 
gave place names all 
nicalasi'tqi git 
Nehelim 
nickii'nit 4 du wusnic 
owls. And he got back there Gatc’rlau 
ala wutshdhdhawa'win"® 
So he did not recognize 
da gii'xewitu'gl™ tsya’- 


uldaceyt'gav™® 4 
Fort Canby. And 


kuni’'t 
owls 
git 

wherever. Then 
da ti’ys32 dzikt 
they left these 


gate’ zla'u 


dzaai’ 
then there 


haa’ gacegii'n 
there North Fork. 


dzik djitc’i’uts™4 


these his sons. They came out. He 
win a ic isatciwini a'16 adza'kt 
said, “Ah! Take your dirty hands off the canoe, 
wuhqa’ sigaku'n dzik stact'ls 
worthless children.” These his companion 
yawiti’gl8  —ungi’ — aga’ hak da 
told him, “Yourself, your children.” He 
sta'xen gaterla’u tsyawin qa. qa 
cried, Gate’Elau. He said, “Not I 


ncas.ni'2”® undzv .nega'hal? 
myself my children.” 


knew them 
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1 dzu- is a common verb inning, com- 
pound of ts- and u- to go after (35). It is 
uncertain whether the ts- represents the 
article (72) or the s- prefix (31). yalak may 
be not a stem but rather yal to twist and 
a suffix. I have not included -sk in my 
suffix list, but at least one other bisyllabic 
verb has a similar ending: halak to select ; 
~u, intransitive, no-object form (53). 

2 The independent position of the noun in 
Tillamook makes it uncertain whether 
these nouns ought to be translated as 
parts of sentences, or as independent 
units. They do not consistently follow or 
precede the verbs and it is sometimes 
difficult to tell with which a particular 
one is to be associated, or whether it is 
subject or object. 

* dac- over, on surface (34); dzitc? to burn; 
-amuic belly, etymological suffix (41); 
-sn 3-1 I (47). (This form will be used 
throughout for transitive verbs. The order 
is object-subject, and the Roman numeral 
indicates the conjugation. The pronouns 
are singular unless marked p for plural). 

‘dic is a weak demonstrative, present 
masculine (73). It was commonly trans- 
lated by my informants, as it is here, as 
*the’’. 

5 dzu- see note 1; ya- to go after (35); 
dac.na to protest. This may be a com- 
pound, but if so the elements are obscure. 
-wit reflexive (64). 

* Prepositional particle. These introduce 

. phrases which are always independent of 
the rest of the sentence. 

7 nic- locative prefix; gis up, high. 

8da non-feminine article used here, as 
commonly, with a verb. It is to be noted 
that in this text such “articles” are 
frequently omitted. Boas’ material uses 
this form much more regularly. 

® s- prefix (30); tax to cry; -zn 3—3 I (47). 

® op. note 3; -ats 1—3p I (47). 

11 ts-, usual form of the s- prefix before y 
(30); yaw- to say; -itu passive, I (52). 

18¢- alternative article form. Note its use 





here in conjunction with the future 
prefix (72). 

18 ga-gu- it is not clear what this may re- 
present. If it is a repetition of the future 
prefix, the usage is atypical and still 
unexplained; nc- locative prefix, used for 
internal personal location (34); ai to 
return, get even; -cit form alternative to 
-eet, indirect object (51); yat first person 
plural subject intransitive (45). 

14 ga-future; *aha-wi to take occurs always 
in this form, with the transitivizer -wi 
(50); -tugl obviative (54). Note change 
of subject. 

15 ¢p note 11; verb stem here is zaw to 
throw down. 

16 nz- The use of this form withuut apparent 
locative implication occurs occasionally — 
with definite nouns (34). 

17 Note, in contrast to 14, the change in 
tense, and the appearence of the s- prefix 
with the omission of ga-. 

18 This may represent the variant article 
form discussed in (72); it may however, 
be merely a recording error for the 
demonstrative dic (73). 

19 g- prefix (31); Paw to chisel; -u alternative 
passive form ? (53). 

* n- locative? The usual form with verbs 
is nc-; dzuk to meet; -un 3-3 I. 

*1 dac- on surface (34); yitc to scrape; -iu 
passive, IT (52). 

33 dzik plural demonstrative, present. The 
present demonstrative is used rather 
consistently throughout this text. It 
apparently makes no more distinction in 
place than the use of a narrative present 
would make one in time. 

%3 gu- is ga- future, contracted with u- to go 
after ; t.2ag-il to be or to have as passenger. 
Not knowing which of these the stem really 
is, I cannot attempt to interpret the -gzl; 
note the use of s and disappearance of 
the J (65). 

*% The introductory n-occurs several times 
in contexts similar to this, but never has 
any apparent function. I suspect it of 
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being an accidental phonetic accompani- 
ment of the initial dz-. 

5 ga.c q negative particles (66); s- prefix; 
tcalto accompany, with terminal reduplica- 
tion, which is used ordinarily for con- 
tinuous action; the exact role of the 
-iu is uncertain (52). 

26 gal- I have no other example of this form; 
dak to lie, terminally reduplicated for 
passive (53). 

# noun plural article (72). 

78 total analysis uncertain, but some ele- 
ments are clear. -gan head, contracts by 
dropping » when combined with -tzn, 
nominalizing suffix (40). 

® - first person possessive prefix. 

%* This form has eluded analysis. Possibly 
it is to be taken as a nominal form, the 
terminal -s being the third person singular 
possessive. n.a to fetch is also used to 
mean to have. 

31 Contradiction between this form, with 1, 
and that in note 22, which omits it, is to be 
noted. Presumably, one may be a record- 
ing error. 

32 The use of the negative particles with 
nouns exactly parallels that with verbs 
(66). It will be noted that the whole of 
this direct quotation is completed without 
the use of a single regular verb struc- 
ture. 

33 Independent personal pronoun used for 
emphasis (71). 

34 See 22. 

% ws to leave; reduplication for plurality, 
in this case of subject (21); -n 3-3 I. 

36 dac- over, or try ? Neither meaning is very 
obviously applicable here; yi? to mix, or 
string; double reduplication- c’cvo'cvc’. 
These are both plural forms. There is a 
double plurality implied- he met many 
people in many meetings. Note the vowel 
change in the reduplicated syllable (24). 

3? The stem is not clear, but in this adverbial 
form, it is a frequent word. 

% suhs tail- reduplication for plurality is 
rare with nouns (21). 





% ¢s- form of s-prefix; the intrusive a is 
unresolved ; hint toshove; -wé transitivizer 
(51); -n 3-3 I. 

 nz- locative?; h.k to break, reduplicated 
for plurality of object; -@ vowel intrusive 
before suffix (40); -ha to make, vetb 
suffix; -an 3-3 I. 

“1 ¢s- s-prefix; yug to die. This unmodified 
form is a regular third person intransitive 
form. 

43 s-prefix; ta.q to be thirsty; -iw possibly 
this is an idiomatic passive; otherwise the 
-iu is difficult to explain. cf note 25. 

“The plural particle is used sometimes, 
but not always, with “water”. 

“ Note use of a present demonstrative form 
with this first introduction of a new 
character. 

* zis-wi to want, always appears thus with 
the transitivizer (51); -ns 3-1 I. 

46 n- first person sing. possessive (70); kaan 
from kaw, to haul out of water, and -zn, 
agentive suffix (69). 

” t48- eater. 

“8n.a to fetch; reduplication with ¢ for 
frequentative (20) 

 4s- 2nd person sing. possessive. 

© gunagu is treated as an independent 
particle. It is, of course, a compound, 
of gun, but; the -agu is unclear, it may 
be related to the verb suffix series. 

51 gu-: ga- future plus u- to go after; iz to 
fetch water; nc- locative; -i first person 
subject. ; 

52 ku to light; -tun agentive suffix (69). 

53 gee note 18. 

54 dzt to come; -a imperative singular; the 
role of the intervening w is not clear. 

55 dat- over; kat to appear; -x 3-3 II? 

56 Note the use of the noun stem by iteelf 
as full declarative sentence. 

5? dz article; wa- back, again; és- s- prefix; 
tit to go. 

58 zn- locative; s- prefix; na to stay; -win, 
nominalizing suffix, often has a locative 
implication (69); s-na-win is the regular 
form for house. 
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58 kalilun- head of double harpoon. One of 
the rare examples of nouns with ts- form 
of the s- prefix (32). Analysis of the whole 
is uncertain, but the terminal nomina- 
lizing -n seems clear. 

ts? to clean; - vn 3-3 I; for use of -w with 
such forms see (53). 

61 The general structure is similar to 60, 
except that possible alternatives are more 
clearly ruled out by the expressed nouns, 
which make either a passive or a no- 
object interpretation difficult. 

62 s-prefix; itun to eat, with initial redupli- 
cation of terminal consonant of the initial 
syllable (23). 

63 Tt is not quite clear whether the stem 
for “to eat’’ is ahal, in which case the 
reduplication pattern is the standard one 
where an initial vowel is followed by h(21); 
or hat, in which case the preceding a (which 
is found in most compounds in which 
this stem is used, including the term 
ahalu food) is unexplained. 

64 448- eater ; tiwat person. 

65 This locution is one way of expressing 
the notion of “to try’. There is also the 
prefix dac-, which has no implications 
concerning the success or failure of the 
effort. 

6 }alzs to bake in pit; -wtw passive. 

8 ¢.4 to tell; -tugl obviative. Note that the 
previous subject is now the object. 

% Note use of demonstrative together with 
possessive. 

® The full analysis of this stem is unclear. 
Possibly, the hal is related to hat to eat. 
For relationship of # and J see (4); z is 
probably zx“, third person object, IT. 

%” This verb is also confusing; wal may be 
related to wat to be full; -gas is of course 
a regular suffix, but of not very deter- 
mined meaning; -wit is reflexive (64). 

71 This use of the future particle with a 
noun form is unusual. 

72 mic- locative prefix; s.t to put, redu- 
plicated with + for frequentative (20); 
-até fire (41); un 3-3 I. 





73 @a wood; double reduplication, diminu- 
tive (19) and plural (21), with diminutive 
palatalization (27). 

74 ge- future prefix (33); aqi to run away; 
-yat 1 pl. subj. 

% teal to accompany, cvccvce reduplica- 
tion, with voicing (22). Translation of this 
reduplicated form is regularly, ‘to 
pursue’. -in 3-3 I. 

7% n.a to fetch; -wi transitivizer; its use 
with passive endings is quite regular; 
-itu passive I. 

” Note that the narrative uses the present 
form of the demonstrative, as is usual 
in the text. dzulis, a more distant form, 
is used only in a quoted statement. 

78 For use of ga with noun cp. 71. 

7 dat- over, across; t.xun-at, the other side, 
is itself a compound. The whole is 
however common as a unit. 

8 dat over, across; s.¢ to cross; -dit.win 
reflexive (64) combined with transitivizer 
and -n, third person object; literally, he 
causes himself to cross over. 

81 There is no obvious reason for this shift 
to a more distant form. 

82 de article; dal- over (or is it back, in this 
case?); s-prefix ; x.a to strike; -utu passive. 

83 cp. note 22. 

84 fa No reason is apparent for this change 
to a feminine or plural form of the article. 

85 wu- again, back (35); s-prefix; dzt to go, 
repeated for plurality; terminal redupli- 
cation of terminal vowel, for continuous 
action. 

86 nic- locative; -dzin mouth, with usual 
introductory vowel; I have no other 
words from the same stem. 

8 This use of ti.wat without: s-prefix is 
rather uncommon. 

88 nic- locative; catc? to cut; -dzin mouth, 
with introduced vowel (40—41). 

8 ya- to go after; (a)hat to eat. Whether 
this is separate, or forms some kind of 
unit with dzaaitun is unclear, since the 
latter, while obviously a compound formed 
with the stem itun to eat, has an un- 
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familiar prefix, which itself resembles a 
stem meaning to learn or to teach, dzzay. 
® siw to smell, redupl. for plurality (21); aww 
is an expansion of w (15); -itw passive (52). 

1 ts.q to throw, reduplicated with voicing 
of consonant; awitu see note 76. 

%2 For alternative explanations of ts- see 
note 1. 

98 tcidz to meet; -it? There is a nominalizing 
suffix -if, but this is apparently a verb form. 

4dzu as in note 1; na to take; -szt 
indirect relationship; -u is, as elsewhere, 
not clear. 

% Note use of demonstrative together with 
the article. Note also use of da instead 
of a plural form with what is a collective 
noun. 

% yax to move slowly; -dzin is regularly 
used for door as well as mouth (41); -w 
alternative passive form (53). 

” tP vg to shut; -zn nominalizer (69); -s 
third person possessive (70). 

%8 tcenux to move fast; -af adverbial suffix 
(77). 

® Such verb form for a numeral is its most 
characteristic appearance in Tillamook. 

10 yax, move slowly, reduplicated for plural- 
ity; -at adverbial suffix. 

101 dz- alternate s-prefix form before vowel 
(30); wsta to enter. 

102 dz- compare note 1. Here it is rather clear 
that it is not s- since this prefix occurs 
later in its expected position, after wa to 
return (35); n.a to take; -n 3-3 I (47). 

193 sedza the cooking (noun); -s 3°? person 
possessive. Probably the stem has a 
terminal h otherwise inaudible (15). 

104 dy — article da contracted with wu (35); 
we back, again; dz- s-prefix before vowel; 
usqa to go out. 

105 dat-prefix and -ais suffix, — behind, tail 
(41); -tugl obviative (54) with surprise 
subject. 

1% This is not a regular demonstrative 
form, and may be an error for dzit, the 
expected form here. The terminal -s of 
sisin is pretty certainly an error. 





107 fy plural article combined with u; wu- 
back; s-prefix; nic arrive, reduplicated 
for plurality, with change of vowel. 

108 Place names are elaborate compounds, 
which I have not unravelled. In many 
cases some of the initial and terminal 
elements are clear. 

10 nac- probably for nic- locative; tcisu 
shore; reduplication for plurality is clear, 
but the glottalization is not. 

10 yu- to make; tcidzac name; -wuce place; 
-n 3-3 I; the second yz is not clear. 

111 tc ans is an interrogative pronoun “‘where’’, 
which is also used as a very general term 
for place (67). 

112 fy4 to leave, or possibly, to finish. 

13 wu- again; ts- s-prefix; the stem is 
probably hawa, but it does not occur in 
that form, but only variously redupli- 
cated. I have hawawu, hahawu, and so 
forth. The exact translations vary, but 
center around the theme of not knowing 
something. 

114 Reduplication of nouns for plurality occurs, 
particularly with terms of relationship. 

115 gux to come out; -wi transitivizer; -tugl 
obviative. 

116 ¢¢°43 bad; -atct hand, arm. I am not sure 
whether this is to be understood as one 
word, with the rest based on the stem 
wi to leave, or whether the latter is the 
transitivizer -wi and the whole is one 
word; nial is 3-1 p I. 

47 This is a favorite imprecation of Mrs. 
Pearson’s. 

U8 yaw to say; -tugl obviative. Gatc’Elau is 
not at this point the subject. 

119 Note use of independent pronoun to- 
gether with possessive prefix. There is 
some contraction in both these forms — the 
terminal and initial 1 combining in the 
first; and the -a running into the pre- 
voicing of the n- in the other. 

12 as.nuxz to know is probably a compound 
of some sort, though the role of the nux 
is obscure. This word appears almost 
always with the locative prefix nc-. 
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With the death of Edward Sapir which 
occurred on the fourth of February passed 
away one of the moet brilliant scholars in 
linguistics and anthropology of our country. 
Born in Germany on January 26, 1884, he 
was taken by his parents to America when 
five years old. 

After obtaining the Bachelor’s degree of 
Columbia College in 1904, he continued in 
the graduate school, devoting himself first 
to the study of Germanics. Soon his interests 
broadened and he acquired knowledge in a 
wide field of linguistics. This brought him 


into contact not only with Semitic languages | 


but also with the many languages of Ameri- 
can Indians and indirectly with anthro- 
pology. 
In 1905, while still a student at Columbia 
University, he studied the language and 
customs of the Wishram, a tribe living on 
lower Columbia River. The grammatical 
results of this investigation were pub- 
lished in the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, while the texts appeared as the 
second volume of the Publications of the 
American Ethnological Society. . 

In 1906, while still at Columbia, he made 
a study of the language of the Takelma 
Indians of Oregon, planned as part of the 
general Handbook of American Indian 
Languages published by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. The grammar resulting 
from these studies showed his understanding 
for unusual forms of linguistic expression. 

In 1907 and 1908 he went to California 
where he undertook linguistic field studies 
among the Yana Indians, the results of which 
were published in 1910 by the University of 
California. Later on he returned to this 
subject in 1922, 1923, and 1929. After a year 
he came back to Columbia University, where 
he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. Even before this he was called to the 





University of Pennsylvania, where he was 
instructor from 1908—1910 and where he 
published the Takelma Texts on which his 
grammar was based. While in Philadelphia, 
he had the opportunity to study Paiute 
with a native resident in that city, the 
results of which were not published until 
1931, the first thorough study of one of the 
important languages of the Shoshonian 
Group. This led to a careful comparison of 
Nahuatl and Southern Paiute, published by 
the Société des Américanistes of Paris in 
1913 and 1915. 

In 1910 he was called to Ottawa to organize 
anthropological work under the auspices of 
the Geological Survey which had carried on 
incidental anthropological work under the 
direction of George M. Dawson. His principal 
work in Canada related to the natives of the 
wesi coast of Vancouver Island and to the 
Athapascan tribes. Particularly the latter 
were the center of his attention for many 
years and his own studies as well as, in later 
years, those of his students constituted much 
of what we know about this widely scattered 
group. After the first few years, largely 
owing to the World War, interest of the 
Canadian government in anthropological and 
linguistic matters waned and he accepted a 
call to the University of Chicago in 1925, first 
as associate professor of anthropology, then 
in 1927 as professor of anthropology and 
general linguistics. In 1931 he received a call 
both to Columbia and Yale Universities, and 
accepted the call to Yale, where he served 
as professor of anthropology and linguistics 
until his death. 

Only his outstanding field studies can be 
mentioned here. He summarized his general 
views on istics in his excellent short 


book “‘Language”’, 1921, which undoubtedly 
has had a strong influence on linguistic 
science. His interest was primarily historical, 
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and with a phenomenal knowledge of a wide 
field of facts he combined a rare intuition. 
The strictness of phonetic methods and the 
general adoption of phonemic principles in 
the study of primitive languages are largely 
due to him. His attempts of clucidating earlier 
relationships of American languages among 
themselves and with Asiatic languages 
show his interest in the historical problem. 
It is still doubtful how far earlier relationships 
can be reconstructed, but the problem 
remains with us and will always challenge 
our attention. His last published paper on 
glottalized consonants in a number of langu- 
ages and the application of his results to 
Indo-European are brilliant examples of his 
methods. 

The presence of a Gwabo native from 
West Africa in the United States gave him 
the opportunity to make a careful study of 
the musical pattern of the language. The 
grammar which he worked out in cooperation 
with Dr. George Herzog still awaits publica- 
tion. 

His anthropological publications are less 
numerous, but important. The linguistic 
material collected by him contains, naturally, 
‘much anthropological information, but he 
also paid attention to more general problems. 
Such are embodied in his papers on “Terms 
of Relationship and the Levirate,” on “Time 
Perspective in Aboriginal American Cul- 
tures,” on “Culture, Genuine and Spurious’’. 
In later years his interest was centered on 

_ problems of personality. 

His early death has deprived us of one of 
the leaders in both linguistic and anthro- 
pological thought. Those who knew him 
personally, his willingness to give liberally of 
his knowledge and ideas, will miss himkeenly. 
His work will live not only in his writings 
but also in the students he has trained and 
among whom he has established methods of 
conscientious painstaking work. 


February 1939 
Columbia University 


Franz Boas 
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